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ROUNDTABLE: HIGHER EDUCATION AND COR- 
PORATE LEADERS: WORKING TOGETHER TO 
STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S WORKFORCE 


THURSDAY, MAY 19, 2005 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
106, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Enzi (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Enzi, Alexander, Isakson, Kennedy, Murray, 
and Reed. 


Opening Statement of Senator Enzi 

The Chairman. Good morning and welcome to today’s roundtable 
discussion with higher education and corporate leaders on how we 
can work together to strengthen America’s workforce. I want to 
thank today’s participants for coming and for their help in defining 
the roles industry and institutions of higher education will need to 
ensure that America has the skilled, diverse workforce that it will 
need to succeed in today’s marketplace and for many tomorrows to 
come. 

Education beyond high school and lifelong education opportuni- 
ties are vital if we are going to retain our competitive edge in the 
global market and make every American a part of our Nation’s suc- 
cess. To provide our workforce with education and training they 
will need to meet the needs of tomorrow’s workplace, we will need 
to strengthen the connections between postsecondary education in- 
stitutions and businesses. Technology, demographics, and diversity 
have brought far-reaching changes to the U.S. economy and the 
workplace, including an increase in demand for a well-educated 
and highly- skilled workforce. 

Why do we need to be concerned about ensuring our workers 
have the right skills today and access to quality education and job 
training to keep their skills current so our businesses will remain 
competitive? Simply put, if we continue on the path we are on, we 
will not have the people with the talent and the skills they will 
need for the jobs that will be created over the next few years. I say 
this because within the next 5 years, it is predicted we will face 
a workers’ gap of 7 million workers. Two-thirds of that gap will be 
due to a shortage in skilled workers. 

Let me share a few facts that support the seriousness of this 
skills gap. Approximately 60 percent of tomorrow’s jobs will require 
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skills that only 20 percent of today’s workers possess. In this dec- 
ade, 40 percent of the job growth will be in jobs requiring a postsec- 
ondary education. Those jobs requiring associate degrees will grow 
the fastest. Seventy-five percent of today’s workforce will need to 
be retrained to keep their current job. 

The skills gap promises to get worse unless Congress acts now 
to provide the guidance and vision necessary to train a generation 
of workers to fill those jobs of tomorrow. In this global economy, 
the process of learning is never over and school is never out. Tech- 
nology will continue to demand that everyone learn and gain the 
skills they need to remain competitive in the workplace. If our stu- 
dents and workers are to have the best chance to succeed in life 
and employers to remain competitive, we must ensure that every- 
one has the opportunity to achieve academically and obtain the 
skills they need to succeed regardless of their background. 

We must address the current shortage of well-educated and high- 
ly-skilled workers through partnerships among businesses, institu- 
tions of higher education, and the government, and we must do so 
before the shortage becomes any worse. Improving communication 
so universities will know what businesses need, and then providing 
the necessary training and education to address those needs will be 
critical if we are going to succeed in retooling the workforce. 

For many people, acquiring postsecondary education or training 
is the key to their success. To prepare workers for high-wage, high- 
skill, and high-demand occupations, we have to support rigorous 
training and education programs that will lead to degrees or indus- 
try-recognized credentials in employment. We need to provide 
training and relevant job skills to small business owners or opera- 
tors to facilitate small business development in high-growth indus- 
tries. We need to expand or create programs for distance, evening, 
weekend, modular, or compressed training opportunities that will 
provide skilled training in Mgh-growth, high-demand industries. 

We need to promote entrepreneurial skill and micro enterprise 
training. We need to strengthen connections between employers 
and postsecondary education and training, and we need to provide 
the incentives for collaborative planning. 

The Higher Education Act provides us with the opportunity we 
need to encourage greater cooperation and collaboration between 
business and postsecondary education. We must find ways to en- 
courage students from diverse backgrounds to pursue education 
and training in high-demand fields. 

Our focus will not only be on new students attending college for 
the first time, but also on adult learners who will be returning to 
college for additional training. Institutions of higher education need 
to work with employers and their employees, who must have access 
to continuing education and training that is flexible and responsive 
to rapid changes in the marketplace. 

The task before us is not easy. There are many challenges with 
serious consequences. I prefer to think of them as opportunities. 
The decisions we will make about education and workforce develop- 
ment will have a dramatic impact on the economy and our society 
for a long time to come. 

There is no monopoly on good ideas here in Washington, and 
that is why I am looking forward to hearing from all of you. I like 
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the roundtable format. It gives us a lot more information than we 
would otherwise be able to get. 

We will be somewhat limited on time. I am told that we will have 
to conclude by 11:30 a.m., under some of the Senate rules today, 
so we will work toward that goal. 

I will turn it over to Senator Kennedy. 

Opening Statement of Senator Kennedy 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you very much, Chairman Enzi. First 
of all, I want to thank Chairman Enzi for the opportunity to bring 
all of us together in this different format that is the Enzi creation. 
Instead of having the traditional panels of speakers this format 
permits an interaction which I think has been remarkably success- 
ful when we considered some other challenging issues, pensions, for 
example, and so I want to thank him for giving us the opportunity 
to bring some really extraordinary individuals and thoughtful lead- 
ers of our community together and emphasizing the connection be- 
tween business and higher education. This is very, very important. 

I want to say that this is, I think, one of the most important 
hearings, certainly one of the most important issues that we face. 
When we were facing the industrial revolution, we developed the 
public school systems. That was actually in Massachusetts. 

After World War II, when so many of the young men and women 
had given up 5, 7, 8 years of their lives to save their country. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt decided to create the GI bill. It was enormously suc- 
cessful, and paid $7 into the Treasury for every dollar invested in 
veterans’ education. 

We faced Sputnik and we reacted and responded with the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Out of every dollar that was ex- 
pended, 5 cents of that dollar was expended in education, not that 
money is everything, but it is a pretty clear indication of a Nation’s 
priority. 

We are now down to a cent-and-a-half, and I thought it was just 
really unfortunate in this last budget when the Senate committed 
$5.5 billion in new money for education. It was stripped in con- 
ference. That is the wrong priority. We have some rather basic 
ideas in response to a number of the things the chairman says, but 
we have to try and at least get it straight, even as we are dealing 
with the current problems of today. 

Today, it is globalization. We are either going to be run out of 
town or we are going to get on top of it, and to get on top of it, 
it means we are going to have to invest in education. We have now 
300,000 Chinese engineers that are graduating annually, 200,000 
in India. We are graduating 50,000 engineers and half of them are 
from overseas. We have a problem. 

We have a problem, because access to higher education in the 
United States is going down in terms of our college-age population, 
and in every other industrial Nation of the world, it is going up. 
What is it that other countries understand that we don’t? It is the 
importance of investing in education and research and develop- 
ment. 

When we see some of the cutting-edge companies that are ex- 
panding and growing, not just outsourcing jobs to India, but put- 
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ting some of their research centers into India, we know that we 
have some very serious problems. 

We need to make this investment for a number of reasons. One, 
in order to remain the commercial leader of the free world. Two, 
so we have a national security that is second to none. And three, 
to have educated men and women that are going to be able to lead 
our democratic systems. 

John Adams, one of my great heroes, wrote in the Massachusetts 
Constitution, in 1780, 8 years before the Federal Constitution, the 
education of our citizens is necessary for the preservation of their 
rights and liberties. Every single State Constitution has a reference 
to the importance of education. Yet we are not hearing it here in 
the U.S. Congress. The American people, I think, are well ahead 
of us. We have got some enormously talented people who under- 
stand this. 

I want to thank my friend Jim Mullen from Massachusetts, the 
president of Biogen, who has been very much involved in caring 
about this issue. We are very, very grateful. I am to all of the peo- 
ple that are here. And Ted Hoff, who I have known for years, this 
has been an area in which he has been enormously energetic and 
he has been an important leader, as well. I thank all of those, one 
way or another, who I have had a chance to meet and work with 
in different ways. 

I thank the chairman and I thank our colleagues who are joining 
us in our committee this morning. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray, did you have some comments you would like to 
make? 


Opening Statement of Senator Murray 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I really 
appreciate the opportunity to be at this hearing and thank you and 
Senator Kennedy for having this hearing and to all of our partici- 
pants for coming today to talk about what is a critically important 
topic, as both our chair and ranking member have discussed al- 
ready. 

I particularly want to welcome from my home State Bob Craves, 
who is here with us today, and thank him for traveling across the 
country to be here. When I heard we were having this hearing, I 
couldn’t think of a better person to be here to talk to us about how 
we can make college more accessible and affordable for low-income 
students. Bob was a founder of Costco and served there for a long 
time as senior vice president. He has a tremendous education back- 
ground and served on the Washington State Higher Education Co- 
ordinating Board and was co-chair of the 2020 Commission on the 
Future of Postsecondary Education. 

But I think what is most important is his contribution in co- 
founding a group called the Washington Education Foundation, 
which brings together community leaders in my State to help thou- 
sands of students who are left behind, who aren’t adequately 
served or don’t have any kind of support to give them college edu- 
cation. And through his foundation, he has raised more than $150 
million and provided 2,500 scholarships as well as providing college 
mentors for students. He has made a real difference in the lives of 
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many students who would have been left behind, and it is through 
his business experience and his community pride that he has really 
contributed in our State and I think he will be an excellent voice 
here. Bob, thank you so much for all you do and for being here as 
part of this discussion. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Isakson, any opening statement? 

Opening Statement of Senator Isakson 

Senator Isakson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will just take a 
minute. I was looking at the panelists. I am delighted to welcome 
Dr. Palmer. I just had the pleasure of speaking to Phoenix’s com- 
mencement in Atlanta and got to see first-hand the reach that they 
are making. IBM’s presence in Georgia with a lady by the name 
of Ann Cramer, who I think is probably familiar to our IBM people, 
has done a tremendous job in helping public education and access 
to education in our State. 

The one comment I would make is my perception is that too 
many of us in policy think of students and education in the sense 
of when we went to school and who we were, and what we called 
nontraditional students when I went to school in the 1960s is more 
the traditional student of today. I think we have to make sure that 
education is accessible in that way, both at the traditional State in- 
stitutions, as well as the privately-operated schools, as well as all 
those schools that deal with specificity of trades or specialties. 

I am delighted to be a part of the panel today and appreciate the 
chairman putting together this type of format. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

I appreciate all of you being here. Today’s discussion, as Senator 
Kennedy mentioned, will proceed in a little different manner than 
a typical Senate hearing. We want a little bit more interaction. The 
purpose of the roundtaWe is to hear from the participants on a va- 
riety of viewpoints, how institutions of higher education and busi- 
ness can work together to strengthen the workforce. 

We have requested that the participants not make an official oral 
opening statement. However, the hearing record will remain open 
for 10 days so if participants wish to submit statements, a pre- 
pared statement that they may already have or one that they may 
want to prepare after hearing the discussion, any expanded com- 
ments that you might have, the record will be open for 10 days so 
that the supplemental statements or opening statements can be 
made a part of the record of today’s roundtable. 

Before we begin, I would like to discuss a couple of guidelines of 
a roundtable. If any of you would like to answer a question that 
is being asked by us or would like to respond to a comment made 
by one of your colleagues, kindly stand your name tag on end and 
we will keep track of the order in which those come up and call 
on you in that order. 

In order to keep the dialogue moving, we do request that your 
responses be 2 minutes or less. There is a lot of ground to cover. 
We may vary the format occasionally to fit the discussion. 

I would like to introduce our distinguished panel of participants 
who represent a wide variety of institutions and businesses. We are 
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extremely fortunate today to have a distinguished and formidable 
panel of peers. Each one of our participants is an expert in the re- 
spective area. 

Our participants today are Mr. Louis Caldera, the president of 
the University of New Mexico; Mr. Robert Craves, the founder of 
Costco Wholesale Corporation and currently the ceo and president 
of the Washington Education Foundation; Mr. Edward Hoff, the 
vice president for Learning of IBM; Dr. Edison Jackson, the presi- 
dent of Medgar Evers College; Mr. James Mullen, the president 
and ceo of Biogen; Dr. Laura Palmer-Noone, the president of the 
University of Phoenix; Dr. Walter Nolte, the president of Casper 
College. 

I would like to take a moment to do a special welcome for Dr. 
Nolte, who is the president of Casper College of Casper, WY, a city 
that dominates the center of the State. It varies between being the 
largest city in Wyoming and the second-largest city in Wyoming, 
with a population around 52,000 people. But it is right at the heart 
and it is a college that has a little different role than some of the 
other community colleges because it also provides some 4-year de- 
grees. I would like to welcome you and thank you for being with 
us today. I know what the journey entails. 

We have Dr. Charles Reed, who is the Chancellor of the Cali- 
fornia State University; and Mr. Patrick Sweeney, who is the presi- 
dent and ceo of Odin Technologies. Reverend Michael Sheeran, the 
president of Regis University would like to have been here, but he 
is under the weather and sends his regrets. In light of his illness, 
Ms. Patricia McGuire, the president of Trinity University, will be 
participating in this panel. 

I do want to extend a special welcome to Sally Stroup, who is the 
Assistant Secretary for Postsecondary Education in the Depart- 
ment of Education. She is with us today and we feel very fortunate 
to have a representative from the Department of Education of your 
caliber here listening. It is really a help when the administration 
shows up to absorb along with us so that they understand the di- 
rection we are going as we develop legislation based on what we 
have heard at these meetings. So thank you for being here today. 

To each and every one of you, welcome. Thank you for taking 
time out of your busy schedules to be with us today. I know many 
of you have traveled great distances to be here. Since we do have 
a little bit of a deadline to meet, I will start with the first question. 

The topic, of course, is how to form partnerships between busi- 
nesses, institutions, and the government to ensure that the Amer- 
ican workforce has the skills needed to remain globally competitive. 
Questions we asked you to consider are, what are the respective 
roles of each partner, and what can be done to facilitate commu- 
nication and coordination between the partners? 

Does anybody want to lead off? Mr. Caldera. 

STATEMENT OF LOUIS CALDERA, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 

NEW MEXICO 

Mr. Caldera. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We deeply appreciate 
your holding this hearing and inviting us to participate. 

Clearly, the partnership structure is absolutely the right way to 
go. We could not do our jobs as research universities without Fed- 
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eral support for research and for education. Corporate America 
can’t be walled off from what happens in our schools, colleges, or 
universities, waiting to see if the end product is something that 
works. They have got to be active participants in that process. And 
universities have to be innovative and change so that we are not 
just doing what worked in the past, but doing what is going to be 
important to prepare the right kind of workforce and the right kind 
of research and scientific breakthroughs for the future. 

That this is the right strategy is clearly underscored by what is 
happening in other countries and the level of investment that is oc- 
curring in the European Union, in China, in Singapore, and in 
India, and to travel to those places and to look and to see the level 
of involvement by businesses in support of those universities from 
the educational programs to the construction of research facilities 
and laboratories to research partnerships that lead to commer- 
cialization is to see people pursuing exactly a strategy of closer co- 
operation between the three. 

Just two points I would like to make very quickly. One is one of 
the things that we have found has worked the best is when we 
have education that involves students and corporate America com- 
ing together. So, for example, we have the manufacturing, tech- 
nology, and training center that was funded in part through EDA 
funding. Department of Commerce EDA funding, in part through 
State funding, where it is involved in both undergraduate and 
graduate education, because students are very active participants 
in the clean room that is comprised by this manufacturing, tech- 
nology, and training center, and small businesses and start-ups are 
able to use it with the support of Intel and folks, semiconductors 
and others, we have a laboratory where students aren’t just learn- 
ing but start-ups are being able to, at much lower costs to them- 
selves, manufacture products that they are using as the basis for 
creating new companies and a very different kind of knowledge- 
based economy in New Mexico. That kind of hands-on involvement 
in real world applications, not just in theoretical classroom discus- 
sions, I think is critically important. 

I think one of the challenges is how do we get business engaged 
with more institutions across the spectrum of higher education in 
our country. I happen to lead a Hispanic-serving institution that is 
the most diverse public flagship university in the country, 44 per- 
cent minority enrollment. Yet I know that many of the kinds of em- 
ployers who should be coming to or involved with an institution 
like mine aren’t. 

And I will tell a story that I thought about on the way over here. 
I have served and serve on several corporate boards. Fortune 500, 
and Fortune 1,000 companies. I have never met a minority ac- 
countant on any engagement on any of those boards, ever. And I 
have asked those — and as we have done our rehiring of the cor- 
porate board, I have asked them and they assure me that there are 
minority partners and minority accountants at the firms. So then 
I would ask them, where do you recruit? All of the schools that 
they named as the schools where they recruit are schools that have 
very, very low minority enrollment. They are not recruiting and are 
not engaged with institutions like mine, that have superb account- 
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ing programs — every single one of our graduates was placed last 
year. 

So that engagement has to be broader than with just those hand- 
ful of institutions that have been, for whatever reason, that is 
where we go to get the top graduates. There are top graduates at 
State universities and at very diverse universities that also have 
the potential to make tremendous contributions to our country. So 
that engagement has to be broader than with just the very top of 
our elite research universities. 

The Chairman. Thank you. I would ask people to keep their com- 
ments short because we are going to have a lot of people that will 
want to contribute and, in some cases, counter things that were 
said or add to them. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hoff 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD HOFF, VICE PRESIDENT, LEARNING 

FOR IBM 

Mr. Hoff. I just want to convey a point of view from IBM about 
the partnership that exists between the business and the univer- 
sities that we have today, but what might be a role of government 
to foster that, as well. 

We are seeing in IBM that what we need to deliver value to our 
clients is people who, yes, know technology — we are a technology- 
based company — but people who also know business and under- 
stand the services and the processes that are embedded in busi- 
nesses and people who have some leadership skills to be able to 
bring people together across different dimensions. 

So as a company, we are trying today to work with universities 
to establish a curricula that is more interdisciplinary and actually 
change some of the degrees that the universities are providing. We 
are calling it a services-sciences curricula and degrees. 

Now, in IBM, we did this 40 years ago when we essentially cre- 
ated the commercialization of IT and all the processes underneath 
this. We worked with a number of universities to establish the cur- 
ricula and the degrees around information technology. We have 
concluded that, as a firm and as a society in the United States, we 
need to do that again. So we are working with all the universities 
that are primary partners with us, and that is working fine. It is 
working very well. 

But my perspective is that there is a role of government in here. 
If you go back to some of the statements that were made earlier, 
there was a point of view that the government took in the late 
1950s, early 1960s about what was going to be needed for the 
United States to be able to respond and around that, there was an 
investment that was made, the National Sciences Foundation and 
so forth, that essentially pulled both universities and businesses to- 
ward this point of view about how we needed to develop people. 

So one thought that I might convey is that the government could 
play a role if it has a point of view about where the future is head- 
ed and about what kind of skills are needed and what kind of in- 
vestment is going to be made. And it is part about money, and peo- 
ple do follow the money. But it is also about the statement about 
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where we are headed as a world and what we need to do to com- 
pete. 

I will just say very quickly, when we work with China and India, 
the governments and the universities are very tightly comhined 
with us as a three-part partnership — us, the universities, and the 
government around what kind of people are needed and how we 
are going to develop them. My own perspective is that that is the — 
the part of that three-part partnership that may need to he 
strengthened here is the government part of it. We know what uni- 
versities we work with. We are going to work with them to try to 
create this services-sciences. But there may he a need right now be- 
cause of globalization for the government to take the kind of role 
it had taken before in our history. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. McGuire. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA McGUIRE, PRESIDENT, TRINITY 

UNIVERSITY 

Ms. McGuire. Thank you. Senator Enzi, and thank you for con- 
vening this important meeting today. 

I think the story of Trinity in Washington is illustrative of how 
concern for workforce education has worked with the business com- 
munity and with government to transform institutions, as well, and 
I hope our story can help inspire continuing transformation. We 
are one of the Nation’s historic catholic women’s colleges that today 
serves a remarkably different population than we did when I at- 
tended Trinity and when our distinguished alum Nancy Pelosi at- 
tended Trinity in the early 1960s. 

Today, Trinity serves a highly diverse population that is 85 per- 
cent African American and Latina. Ninety-five percent are low-in- 
come, and 75 percent are over the age of 25 . Our median family 
income today is about $35,000 a year, which is remarkably dif- 
ferent from the public institutions in our region, which have signifi- 
cantly higher median family incomes. And we are able to serve the 
several thousand students we serve largely as a result of the very 
generous Federal financial aid programs, which we applaud and 
are grateful for and our students are grateful for. 

As we considered how to create a new institution for the 21st 
century, we turned to our business community, and I, like all of the 
university presidents here in the District of Columbia and the 
Washington region, serve as a board member of the Greater Wash- 
ington Board of Trade. Through our work with the Board of Trade, 
we have all been deeply involved with workforce development 
issues in the Washington region, and that is a key component of 
the model. 

Directly as a result of that work, we began to change our cur- 
riculum at Trinity in order to be responsive in a more direct way 
to the changing workforce needs of this region and we received con- 
siderable support from our business community as a result. One of 
the partnerships that we formed was with Time-Warner, America- 
on-Line, and thanks to their support and also the support of the 
U.S. Department of Education through the PT3 program. Preparing 
Tomorrow’s Teachers for Today’s Technology, we were able to re- 
vamp the way in which we use technology in our classrooms to 
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train teachers, and as a byproduct, to train all of the new profes- 
sionals that are coming out of our programs. 

In a similar way, the Department of Labor had a Workforce In- 
vestment Program for information technology, and with another 
grant through the Department of Labor, the local Workforce Invest- 
ment Council in DC., and a coalition of corporate partners, such as 
Marriott, Deloitte Touche, and others, we created another program 
that focused on workforce development for individuals who were 
not yet in college and needed a pipeline to come into college in 
order to be able to acquire the information technology, the skills 
they needed to be successful, including targeting workers such as 
custodians who worked in the hospitality industry who wanted to 
move up into front-line positions, working desks, and so forth. 

We are now working on another kind of partnership for the 
health care industry. Just this morning — I am on the board of the 
Washington Hospital Center — I told them I had to leave the meet- 
ing to come here, and I told them why and they said, please go be- 
cause workforce development for the health care industry is one of 
the great critical needs. We are partnering with MedStar and Kai- 
ser Permanente to build out our health professions programs, nurs- 
ing and allied health, as well. And as a result of that, another piece 
of what we are doing is, for the first time ever, moving across the 
river to a new location in Southeast Washington in Ward 8 to open 
higher education program specifically targeting health professions 
in the Southeast Washington neighborhoods that are critically un- 
derserved by higher education. 

These are just some examples of how partnerships with business 
in the critical workforce areas have helped to change our cur- 
riculum. Our faculty has been very open to it. And all of this has 
been made possible, as well, thanks to leadership and initiative by 
the Department of Education and also most critically by the kind 
of support our students receive through the Pell grants as well as 
the Federal loan programs. 

We serve a population here in the District of Columbia that is 
critically low-income. Some of the poorest of the poor are actually 
enrolled at Trinity, a private institution. We provide a significant 
amount of tuition discount. We are not well endowed. Our endow- 
ment is only $10 million, so it is not like we have a lot to give. But 
we discount our tuition heavily and we leverage the aid signifi- 
cantly to help our students become successful and they really are. 

So that is just some models for you to consider. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mullen. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES MULLEN, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 

BIOGEN 

Mr. Mullen. Thank you. Senator. I wanted to focus on, without 
going back over territory that has already been covered, and I 
wanted to pick up on one of your opening statements, which is this 
numbers gap and that is quite concerning. 

I represent not only a health care company, but a health care in- 
dustry, I think, in saying this, and we have focused on the front 
end of the pipeline as well as the back end of the pipeline, which 
is how you excite kids when they are in elementary school, in mid- 
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die school, in high school, and I think there are some creative ways 
to do that. A simple government approach there was a conversation 
with the mayor and I said, we will open up our labs if you will 
open up your schools. We have constructed labs and we have now 
put about 90 percent of the 8th graders in the City of Cambridge 
through courses in our own laboratories. The goal, just to excite a 
few of these kids, and then second, also to make sure we are excit- 
ing all the kids. 

So it was, traditionally, you see a lot of, as you go through the 
graduate programs and what not, get into secondary education, you 
see plenty of Northern European descent, plenty of Asian, but we 
are not seeing the black community and we are not seeing the 
Latino community and we are able to get more of that going. 

Second, we have had great success with some help from govern- 
ment funding on really setting up and enabling partnerships be- 
tween the industry and the community colleges or the universities 
for workforce retraining. So where we see a shift in the industry 
base to really put together programs that are going to be appro- 
priate for a broader range of people, to retrain them and move 
them from one industry to another. We have had great success 
with that in North Carolina as they have moved from software and 
other high technologies to biotechnology manufacturing. 

The last point I would make is to make sure we keep our eye on 
the NIH and the NSF funding. That is the funding source that 
really drives the graduate-level programs in higher education, in 
science, engineering, and math. We have got to do everything we 
can to keep that going. That is a foundation of basic science that 
is important to competitiveness, but it also is the money that en- 
ables these students to go on and get Ph.D.s, M.D.s, and advanced 
degrees. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Dr. Jackson. 

STATEMENT OF EDISON O. JACKSON, PRESIDENT, MEDGAR 
EVERS COLLEGE 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to come at 
the question a little differently. When you spoke about, in your 
opening statement, about diversity, increasing diversity, one of the 
challenges that we have in this Nation and we need to acknowl- 
edge, that there is increasingly a disinvestment in higher education 
in the education. We have got two issues. We have a short-term — 
we need to have a short-term solution as well as a long-term solu- 
tion. 

I represent Medgar Evers College and the City University of New 
York, 5,346 students, most of whom are of African descent, and I 
also speak on behalf of the NAFIO institutions. What I would like 
to challenge the business community is to begin to look at those 
wonderful institutions for potential employees. They are highly 
competent and capable, but we don’t often look to them but we look 
to the same institutions over and over again, and yet we have this 
huge potential of fantastic graduates who could do great work. 

I want to talk about what is happening in our country, and par- 
ticularly in minority communities. We are pricing higher education 
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out of the reach of the most needy in our society and something has 
to be done about this. Otherwise, we will relegate that segment of 
our society, the margin of society, and the social costs associated 
with that sector will be enormous, and it is increasing. 

If you look at the graduation rates of minorities in this country, 
and particularly urban areas, instead of increasing, particularly 
males, black and Hispanic males, the graduation rate is not going 
up, it is going down. We know how to fix the problem. The question 
is, for me, do we have the will to do it? And that is the challenge 
for us in higher education. That is the challenge for us in govern- 
ment. That is the challenge for us in terms of industry. 

We have to think about how do we change the paradigm. How 
do we change the paradigm to increase not only access, but also eq- 
uity of success in Mgher education and the K-12 system. 

So as we talk about models for business, government, and higher 
education, we need to think about how we increase the pipeline, 
those coming through the pipeline, and I want to share with you 
for a moment, in the historically black colleges, we have an agenda 
gap. Over 60 percent of the students enrolled in higher education 
in our institutions are female. At Medgar Evers College, I created 
a Male Empowerment Center because I want to change the para- 
digm. Last fall, I increased the male enrollment at Medgar Evers 
College by 23 percent, and what we were able to do was to go out 
into the various communities and provide opportunities in edu- 
cation and information and showing people that education does 
matter and it can make a difference. 

So we need to begin to, as we talk about how we create greater 
models and collaboration, we need to talk about how we increase 
those who are disengaged in our society, who want to succeed but 
have not provided the opportunity or the encouragement or the 
mentoring and/or the information to get there. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jackson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Edison O. Jackson 

Good morning Chairman Enzi, Ranking Member Kennedy, Senator Clinton, the 
Senator of the great State of New York, other members of the Health, Education, 
Labor, and Pensions (HELP) Committee here assembled, I thank you for affording 
me the opportunity to participate in this important discussion about strengthening 
the relationship between the Federal Government, industry, and higher education 
institutions to prepare a diverse cohort of well-trained professionals for tomorrow’s 
labor force. 

I am pleased to appear before you this morning in my capacity of president of 
Medgar Evers College of the City University of New York. The foundation of Medgar 
Evers College was unlike that of any other college within the City University sys- 
tem. The community, in a collaborative effort that included the Bedford Stuyvesant 
Restoration Corporation, the NAACP, the Central Brooklyn Coordinating Council, 
local elected officials, and Central Brooklyn residents, formed the Coalition on Edu- 
cational Needs and Services that successfully lobbied to establish the college to 
serve the educational, social, and economic needs of Central Brooklyn. When in 1971 
the college opened its doors to its first class of 1,069 students, it was in the spirit 
of Medgar Wiley Evers, of James Meredith, of Martin Luther King, Jr. and all who 
believed in the transformative powers of education and the absolute right to equal- 
ity. 

On July 30, 1970, Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller approved the “establishment of 
an experimental 4-year college of professional studies offering both career and trans- 
fer associate degrees and the baccalaureate degree, to be located in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn.” 

Densely populated and ethnically diverse. Central Brooklyn is characterized as a 
primarily low-income, minority area, with low educational attainment rates, high 
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unemployment, and faces many of the other urban challenges associated with eco- 
nomically depressed, inner city areas. Central Brooklyn is as well, home to the larg- 
est Caribbean population outside of the Caribbean. 

Named Medgar Evers College in memory of the courageous African American civil 
rights leader killed in his native Mississippi in June 1963, the college opened its 
doors to its first class of students in 1971. Integral to the mission of Medgar Evers 
College is the belief that education has the power to positively transform the lives 
of individuals and is the right of all individuals in the pursuit of self-actualization. 
Consequently, the college offers programs both at the baccalaureate and at the asso- 
ciate degree levels, giving close attention to the articulation between the 2-year and 
the 4-year programs. 

To date, the college has graduated approximately 10,000 students. Just over a 
thousand are expected to graduate at our May 2005 Commencement, of which ap- 
proximately 600 are Baccalaureate degree recipients. 

I am also pleased to be here today as a member of the National Association for 
Equal Opportunity in Higher Education, NAFEO, the membership professional asso- 
ciation of the presidents and chancellors of the Nation’s 105 historically black col- 
leges and universities, and the emerging predominately black colleges and univer- 
sities: public and private, 2-year and 4-year, urban, rural, and land-grant, located 
in 25 States, the District of Columbia, Virgin Islands, and Brazil. NAFEO president, 
Lezli Baskerville, is accompanying me here this morning. 

As many of you are aware, but others are not, NAFEO was founded 35 years ago 
as the umbrella association of all of the Nation’s historically and predominately 
black colleges and universities. Its mission is to champion the interests of HBCUs 
and PBCUs with the executive, legislative, regulatory, and judicial branches of Fed- 
eral and State Government, and with corporations, foundations, associations, and 
non-governmental organizations; to provide services to NAFEO members; build the 
capacity of HBCUs, PBCUs, their executives, administrators, faculty, staff, and stu- 
dents; and serve as a voice for blacks in higher education. 

Today, the world into which HBCUs and PBCUs are sending students is much 
different than it was 35 years ago when NAFEO was founded, or 40 years ago when 
HEA was initially passed. The institutions in which our students are enrolling are 
different and are evolving still to meet the changing characteristics of today’s stu- 
dents, today’s civic, social, political, ecumenical and labor force needs. These evolu- 
tionary occurrences are the driving forces behind the particular need for a strong 
industry/MSI partnership today. I cite just a few of the contextual predicates for 
this discussion from the vantage of HBCUs and PBCUs. 

In the 40 years since the Higher Education Act was passed, the Nation has be- 
come more colored, more culturally diverse, more global, more technological, and 
more virtual. The cost of higher education has escalated to keep pace with the grow- 
ing scientific, security, and technological demands of the day: demands for informa- 
tion now, information on-the-go, and to expand the reach of the information we have 
and information we need beyond the boarders of campuses, counties. States, regions, 
and nations. 

Yesterday’s non-traditional students are the traditional students of today and to- 
morrow. Today students older than 24 years or enrolled on a part-time basis are 
the majority of all students. An estimated 55 percent of students fall into these cat- 
egories. 

Today, most new jobs require a postsecondary education. To meet these employ- 
ment needs will require training a more diverse and technologically sophisticated 
workforce. The projected labor market needs and demographic shifts into 2014 dic- 
tate a re-examination of who will receive and who must be able to access and 
achieve a postsecondary education. The number of high school graduates is growing 
and is becomingly increasingly diverse. By 2007-08, 43 percent of graduating sen- 
iors will be racial and ethnic minorities. By 2014 roughly 50 percent of the students 
“Knocking at the College Door” will be traditionally underrepresented minorities, ac- 
cording to a December 2003 report of the Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education (WICHE) in partnership with the College Board and ACT. 

Not only is the racial and ethnic distribution shifting, but the gender distribution 
is shifting as well. Today in excess of 55 percent of college students are women, up 
from 45 percent in 1976. An alarming nearly 70 percent of students on many HBCtj 
campuses are female on average, in part because of a tragic trend documented in 
a report by the Schott Foundation, that shows that nearly 60 percent of African 
American males are not graduating with their high school cohort for a number of 
well documented psycho-socio-economic reasons. 

The South, where most HBCUs are located, will experience the greatest growth 
in high school enrollment, with nearly 751,700 more students expected in 2007-08 
than in 2001-02 or a 5 percent growth rate. It will also experience the greatest gen- 
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der gap with fewer than 50 percent of African American males graduating with 
their cohort in all Southern States except Virginia, where according to Public Edu- 
cation and Black Male Students: A State Report Card, prepared by the Schott Foun- 
dation, 55 percent of African American males will graduate with their cohort, as 
compared with 73 percent of White males. This reflects a 17 percent achievement 
gap. 

The Northeast is projected to see a decline in public school enrollment between 
2007 and 2008, with an estimated numerical loss of 207,700 — a 2 percent decline. 
This reflects the largest projected decline in high school enrollment of any region 
in the Nation. By 2018, it is projected that the Northeast will experience a slight 
enrollment increase; with 700 more graduates in the class of 2018 than in the class 
of 2014. 

It is projected that the high school graduates of all regions will become increas- 
ingly diverse. As college-eligible students become increasingly diverse and increas- 
ingly non-traditional, there is evidence that 25 percent of high-ability, low-income 
high school graduates are locked out of college despite 30 years of systematic invest- 
ment in student aid; and despite the best efforts of this and past administrations. 
These high-ability, low-income students are locked out of college because they have 
unmet financial need — $3,700 per year, on average. (Access Denied, Restoring the 
Nation’s Commitment to Equal Educational Opportunity. A Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Student Financial Assistance, 2001). 

High ability, low-income students are also increasingly locked out of college be- 
cause State flagship universities, that have a legal responsibility by Federal man- 
date to be “the peoples’ universities” are doing a poor job of enrolling and grad- 
uating African American students, Hispanic students, and American Indian stu- 
dents. According to a recently released report by Thomas G. Mortenson, the Senior 
Scholar at the Pell Institute for the Study of Opportunity in Higher Education, at 
this time when State public higher education institutions should be doing more to 
enroll and graduate traditionally underrepresented populations, because of their 
growing numbers in the population, most of our flagship universities are doing a 
grossly inadequate job of enrolling African Americans, Hispanics, and American In- 
dians. 

Despite some recent progress, among the universities that Dr. Mortenson found 
to be least engaged in enrolling underrepresented minorities present in higher edu- 
cation in their States, and most segregated are: the University of Georgia, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi at Oxford, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, University of Delaware, University of Texas, Austin, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. These are all States with HBCUs. The Mortenson 
report goes further to conclude, 

“As these State flagship universities disengage from the demographic changes oc- 
curring in their States, they diminish their justification for further State financial 
support for their operations. As flagships increasingly focus on the affluent shrink- 
ing majority populations in their States, then State political leaders should reallo- 
cate State higher education investment resources toward those institutions and pro- 
grams that are serving these growing populations on which the State futures de- 
pend. 

“To maximize social welfare and diminish the many divisions that fracture our 
Nation, Federal resources devoted to broadening higher education should also be re- 
allocated. Institutions that are disengaged from serving the growing demographic 
groups on which our country’s future depends should be suspended from further 
title IV student financial aid program eligibility. Institutions that are disengaged 
should be placed on probation and challenged to engage or face suspension. And 
those institutions that are reaching out to these growing demographic groups should 
be strongly supported for the important work they are doing. 

“Moreover, many of these same State flagship universities that are turning away 
from addressing demographic opportunities have accumulated significant endow- 
ments (profits) that remain tax free: UT system ($8.7B), Univ. of VA ($1.8B), Ohio 
State U ($1.2B) UNO CH ($1.1B) Penn State U ($.900M), University of I llinois 
($900M), University of Delaware ($900M). 

“These public universities have accumulated huge profits but most appear unable 
or unwilling to enroll their State shares of underrepresented minority populations. 
They do not lack resources — they lack will.” 

The Mortenson Report has public policy implications worthy of our consideration. 
As we seek to invest more equitably and efficiently in higher education, to prod 
higher education access and success, and to focus on outcomes-based education, we 
should invest proportionately more in those institutions, like HBCUs, that continue 
to enroll and graduate disproportionate numbers of traditionally underserved stu- 
dents. This approach would foster at least three of the administration’s higher edu- 
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cation goals: (1) promoting access to postsecondary education; (2) containing 
college costs and prices; and (3) fostering standards and aecountability. 

Relative to promoting access and success, educating more diverse students has 
long been the province of the Nation’s historically and predominately black colleges 
and universities. As one author noted, “HBCUs remain the patron saints of uni- 
versal access.” HBCUs and PBCUs are, in fact, the “patron saints of universal ac- 
cess AND opportunity.” 

By patron saints of “access and opportunity” I emphasize that HBCUs and PBCUs 
are not just opening their doors to opportunity to a broad and diverse group of stu- 
dents, many of whom have been traditionally underserved, but also offering stu- 
dents a college opportunity that is appropriate for their aspirations, preparation, 
and abilities. They are giving traditionally underserved students — the growing ma- 
jority in America — an opportunity for a successful postsecondary experience. 

Regarding the national effort to contain college eosts, HBCUs and PBCUs are 
generally offering a good return on the investment. According to data from The Col- 
lege Board’s Trends in College Pricing 2004, and the 2004 NAFEO Enrollment 
Survey of HBCUs, private HBCUs on average cost $10,000 per year less than their 
white counterparts, when tuition, fees, room and board are factored in. Public 
HBCUs on average cost $1,000 less than their white counterparts. That HBCUs are 
by-and-large offering a good return on their investment is supported by some of the 
outcomes: 

• HBCUs represent only 3 percent of all colleges and universities, yet they enroll 
16 percent of all African Americans in 4-year degree granting institutions; 

• They graduate 30 percent of African Americans receiving 4-year degrees, and 
40 percent of African Americans receiving 4-year degrees in STEM areas; 

• Twenty-four percent (24 percent) of all Ph.D.’s earned each year by African 
Americans are conferred by 24 HBCUs; 

• Eighteen (18) of the top 23 producers of African Americans who go on to receive 
science related Ph.D.’s are HBCUs; 

• Four (4) of the top 10 producers of successful African American medical school 
applicants are HBCUs. These HBCUs produce 20 percent more African American 
applicants than the other six (6) institutions combined; 

• Eight (8) of the top 10 producers of African American engineers are HBCUs. 

The outcomes are not all good, as you know. HBCUs and PBCUs like their white 

counterparts, are losing far too many students. According to a new survey by The 
Education Trust, only 60 percent of all college students are completing under- 
graduate study in 6 years. The graduation rates at HBCUs and PBCUs are as var- 
ied as they are at HWCUs and we must reverse this trend. HBCUs and PBCUs 
have a responsibility and unique qualifications to improve the education outcomes 
of their students. HBCUs have a rich history of enrolling, nurturing, transforming, 
graduating and sending disproportionate numbers of African American students to 
graduate and professional schools, especially in the STEM areas. HBCUS and 
PBCUs must do better. 

This leads to my final contextual observation I believe in standards and ac- 
countability. Medgar Evers and other predominately black colleges and univer- 
sities want to work with Members of Congress and a business partnership to ensure 
an accountability system that is equitable and effieient; a system that factors 
in developing scholarship, expanding diversity and access, increasing 
learning, retention, and graduation; and facilitating post-graduate public 
and private service in areas of high need. I believe that such an accountability 
system can be designed in a manner that does not have a chilling impact on creative 
teaching and learning; and that does not infringe the First Amendment Academic 
Freedom of a college or university to determine for itself who may teach, what may 
be taught, how it shall be taught, who may be admitted to study and how successful 
completion will be gauged. Medgar Evers College, and our national umbrella asso- 
ciation NAFEO, look forward to working with you to craft such a system. 

TITLE II — TEACHER QUALITY ENHANCEMENT GRANTS FOR STATES AND PARTNERSHIPS 

Title 11 currently provides competitive grants to improve teacher education pro- 
grams, strengthen teacher recruitment efforts, train future teachers to utilize tech- 
nology more fully, and improve student achievement. In addition, this title estab- 
lishes certain evaluation and reporting requirements for States that receive grants, 
and higher education institutions, in an effort to assess the quality of teacher edu- 
cation programs, primarily through the reporting of pass rates on teacher certifi- 
cation examinations. Institutions in which a teacher education program is des- 
ignated “low performing” are ineligible for faculty development funding and barred 
from accepting into its teacher ed program any student receiving title IV funding. 
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Improving teacher education is a key component to improving tomorrow’s edu- 
cation workforce. There simply are not enough teachers for the classrooms. The 
teaching profession serves as a gateway to all other professions, and the path 
through which a literate democracy must tread. With the ever increasing standards 
that have emerged since the landmark, A Nation At Risk Report, class size reduc- 
tion initiatives, swelling numbers of immigrant and baby boomer children, and the 
“gra 5 dng” teaching force, the United States is experiencing critical teacher short- 
ages. The problem — especially acute in urban and rural districts and in the hard- 
to-fill areas of special education, mathematics, and science — is so severe that: 

• Forty-two States issue emergency credentials to people who have taken no edu- 
cation courses and have not taught a day in their lives. Many teachers are hired 
based solely on their experience leading church or camping groups. 

• One-fourth of new teachers — if they are licensed — are not licensed to teach in 
the field they are teaching. 

• Twenty percent of new teachers leave within the first 3 years; most likely to 
leave are those with the highest college-entrance exam scores. A whopping 49 per- 
cent of those who leave do so because of job dissatisfaction or to pursue another ca- 
reer. 

In addition to the growing number of students, new standards that require small- 
er teacher-student ratios, and retirement and attrition, other factors have contrib- 
uted to the current situation. A lack of teacher mobility, inadequate induction pro- 
grams, poor working conditions, the lowest unemployment rate in 3 decades, and 
a growing salary gap between teachers with master’s degrees — all help to explain 
why our Nation is experiencing the worst shortage of qualified teachers ever in its 
history. 

To meet the demands for qualified, diverse, culturally sensitive teachers, espe- 
cially in traditionally underserved areas, we need well-prepared teachers that can 
perform to high standards. Students attending predominately black colleges and 
universities, like their counterparts attending historically and predominately white 
institutions, are capable of meeting any and all certification requirements when af- 
forded the necessary resources. However, undue reliance on a single evaluation 
measure disproportionately disadvantages institutions that constantly battle chronic 
under-funding and financial insecurity, while producing disproportionate numbers of 
qualified teachers of color who are important to the success of minority students and 
the Nation. 

It is important, however, that the criteria utilized to evaluate the effectiveness of 
teacher preparation programs must include not only a keen understanding of the 
pedagogy, but also reflect the pluralism and diversity of the Nation and the class- 
rooms into which the teachers will go. The aim of any State program must include 
increasing diversity in the State teacher corps; increasing the percentage of elemen- 
tary and secondary school classes taught by diverse teachers; and increasing the ex- 
tent to which any new teachers will help to achieve pluralism among the ranks in 
the State, in districts and individual schools. 

The U.S. Congress and the business community can be of immense assistance in 
ensuring that under-resourced institutions are provided the necessary tools and re- 
sources to ensure that students are able to pass the PRAXIS and other exams. This 
can be done without increasing the level of public investment in this very important 
undertaking, but rather, by making a more efficient investment of limited public 
dollars, in those institutions with least resources. This more efficient investment of 
sparse funds would facilitate access to the resources necessary to enhance teacher 
preparation programs, such as technology. 

While technology is vital, human resources remain indispensable components of 
the learning process. Time and resources for faculty development to expand 
knowledge and skills are essential to the progress and success of both faculty and 
students. 

A key piece to ensuring that faculty development is successful in promoting stu- 
dent success is the need to forge effective business, and governmental partnerships 
in key areas necessary to maintain a competitive edge not only for faculty, but also 
for their students. Partnerships with research universities or other specialized insti- 
tutions of higher learning are key to exposing faculty to cutting edge thinkers, tech- 
niques, curricula, equipment, etc. The world has witnessed an information and 
knowledge explosion in the last 40 years, making it increasingly difficult for under- 
resourced schools to graduate students who can effectively compete with other, bet- 
ter financed institutions. While information and knowledge management is critical 
to the sciences and information technologies, advances in theory or applications of 
existing fields of knowledge impact on the curriculum and pedagogies in the human- 
ities, social sciences, and even fine and applied arts. 
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Such partnerships will prevent faculty from becoming stale in their fields, and 
eliminate the risk of teaching a curriculum that no longer provides the essential 
skills and critical knowledge graduates need to enter and remain competitive in the 
workforce. Models for such partnerships may include faculty “internships” with cor- 
porations or organizations in their field of expertise; the “visiting scholar” model 
whereby selected industry leaders are attached to a particular colleges, formalized 
faculty/industry mentoring, etc. An immediate benefit of such partnerships is clearly 
a better educated teacher and college faculty corps. 

The business world strongly supports such partnerships (Sharing Responsibility: 
How Business Leaders and Higher Education Can Improve America’s Schools, 2001, 
Business-Higher Education Forum) and has strongly urged further involvement of 
the two sectors in improving the K-16 pipeline. 

NAFEO has proposed and I offer for consideration by this august body, the joint 
public-private funding of Ten Collaborative Centers of Excellence for Minority 
Teacher Education on HBCU campuses and PBCU campuses throughout the 
country. These centers will play a critical role in increasing the produetion of highly 
qualified minority teachers. 

The centers will be provided resources sufficient to establish state-of-the-art teach- 
er training facilities equipped with the latest technology, where currieulum will be 
reviewed and assessed, best praetices and strategies identified and replieated, profes- 
sional development and training for teachers provided. In addition, necessary and 
meaningful research will be conducted on critical issues related to the education of 
minority children/students that will not only be used to address such vexing issues 
as eliminating the education achievement gaps of minorities, but also to provide 
critical data essential to developing and shaping public policy more effectively at all 
levels of government. The centers will not merely benefit the institutions at which 
they are housed, but also provide resources for educational institutions proximately, 
regionally and nationally. 

The overall goals of these centers will be to develop more highly qualified minority 
teachers, improve the educational prospects of minority students, and further the 
goal of equal educational opportunity for all Americans. 

One approach that Medgar Evers College has developed is a model approach to 
enhancing the K-16 pipeline through an innovative program at its Middle College 
High School at Medgar Evers College (MCHS). We intend to improve the economic 
and academic outcomes of our primarily minority student population by rolling out 
a program that permits selected students the option of choosing a curriculum that 
will allow them to graduate with both a high school diploma and an Associate’s de- 
gree. Graduates can then choose to enter the work force directly, or continue their 
academic career thus graduating by the age of 20 with a baccalaureate degree. We 
hope to enhance retention of high school students by reinforcing the value of what 
is increasingly becoming the entry level credential in the workforce, the Associate’s 
degree. Furthermore, since many minority students are unable to continue on to 
graduate school due to both personal and familial economic responsibilities, the op- 
portunity to earn a baccalaureate by 20 decreases the amount of time spent outside 
the workforce while also reducing the burden of financial aid. 

Global Education 

Among other things, the tragic events of September 11, 2001 highlighted the crit- 
ical need to cultivate more people of color to be involved in our global outreach and 
national security efforts. Current programmatic efforts have proven to be inad- 
equate. Additional strategies must be employed and resources provided to strength- 
en and expand the capacities of HBCUs, PBCUs and other MSIs to participate more 
fully in this arena. Systematic and focused efforts to enhance the capacities of MSIs 
to increase the numbers of minority students knowledgeable about the world re- 
gions, foreign languages and international affairs to play crucial roles in advancing 
our Nation’s diplomacy and security efforts are essential to America’s continued 
safety and prosperity, and to industrial growth. 

I propose the idea of the establishment of a joint public-private partnership to es- 
tablish ten area studies centers at Minority Serving Institutions. These cen- 
ters would feature programs involving student and faculty exchanges, area studies, 
foreign languages studies, global cultures studies, global faiths, economies, and po- 
litical systems studies. The goal would be to expand the cadre of people of color, 
well equipped to assist to shape the Nation’s foreign policy priorities and secure our 
homeland. 

A critical element of achieving global education is enhanced technology capability, 
especially and minority-serving institutions and historically and currently under- 
resourced institutions. 
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Medgar Evers Government-Institution-Business Partnerships 

Medgar Evers College has identified a particular sector to effectively enhance em- 
ployment opportunities for our students and local constituencies. In analyzing in- 
dustry statistics and projections, the college has identified the Allied Health and 
Biotechnological field as a focus for developing career ladders for its student popu- 
lation. The School of Continuing Education and Community Programs and the 
School of Science Health and Technology have established agreements to develop ca- 
reer ladders locally. The college is working in collaboration with the State Univer- 
sity of New York Downstate Medical Biotech Incubator to establish career tracks 
in biotechnology. 

The area of healthcare practitioners and associated technical occupations are pro- 
jected to grow by over 18 percent between 2000 and 2010, with support occupations 
growing over the same time period. Advancement in the direct patient care side of 
the industry is defined by an extensive system of professional certifications. 

Biotechnology is another sector with growth potential in New York City. However, 
it requires economic development support. The field is projected to be one of the Na- 
tion’s fastest growing industries over the next few decades. New York City possesses 
all of the ingredients that have fueled the industry’s growth — research facilities, top 
education institutions and renowned scientists, according to a 2002 Center for an 
Urban Future report. But many biotechnology firms in the city are concerned that 
a shortage of trained technical workers and real estate expenses will hamper 
growth. Biotech projects frequently require significant start up funding from public 
sources to pay for space and equipment. However, the likely possibility of the devel- 
opment of the Brooklyn Army Terminal into hundreds of thousands of square feet 
of biotechnology manufacturing space increases the probability of job growth in the 
near future. Biotech career opportunities in New York City are currently “top- 
heavy,” but experts project a growing need for front-line workers as research and 
development projects move toward commercialization and economic developments 
such as the Brooklyn Army Terminal come on line. 

Through its established relationships with professional unions, the health and 
hospitals sector in New York City, and its academic degree programs in The School 
of Science Health and Technology, Medgar Evers College has positioned itself to ad- 
dress the needs of these expanding employment sectors. 

I thank the committee for providing me the opportunity to participate in this im- 
portant dialogue. The membership association of NAFEO and I stand ready to work 
with this committee as it continues to explore the important questions that have 
brought us to this hearing. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Sweeney. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK SWEENEY, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
ODIN TECHNOLOGIES 

Mr. Sweeney. Thank you very much, Senator, and thank you for 
inviting me here. To address the question of the various roles of 
those three entities in terms of helping future generations in keep- 
ing our country competitive. 

I think, in general, there are three components. The government 
needs to support the infrastructure. The corporations of the United 
States need to define the problem and figure out where there are 
shortcomings. And then, third, education needs to respond in kind 
to those two things. 

Just to give a little bit of my perspective on it, I sit on the board 
of Darden Graduate School of Business’s Alumni Board down at 
UVA, but one of the more interesting things I do is I am the only 
North American board member for Trinity College in Dublin, not 
in Washington, DC. I tell my wife that I think they ask me onto 
those boards because of my largely unspectacular undergraduate 
career and they wanted to figure out what not to do — [Laughter.] 

But in the case of Trinity over in Dublin, in Ireland in general, 
most people don’t know the fact that Ireland is number two in the 
world in exportation of software. A country of just a few million 
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people is second only to the United States in the exportation of 
software. That came about through an incredible partnership be- 
tween corporations, government, and then the higher education 
system. 

It came about in Ireland because of need. There was a 20 percent 
unemployment rate and Ireland clearly wasn’t going to participate 
in the industrial revolution. They had to go from the agricultural 
revolution to the technology revolution, and they said, how can we 
do that? 

And government decided that they would support the infrastruc- 
ture. They were the first country in the E.U. to put in something 
that was called an OC-48, a very large bandwidth pipe running 
around the country to give access to high bandwidth, because they 
knew if they were going to export technology and export their intel- 
lectual property, they would need the super highway to do that. So 
the government built that. 

The educational system came in behind that and put a focus on 
technology, put a focus on software, put a focus on driving innova- 
tion. Now Trinity is taking the tack that those things are becoming 
commodity items, so now we have to look and figure out what the 
next revolution is going to be, and I think there is an awful lot that 
we can learn about that in the United States as a much bigger 
country and say, look, let us not try and fight something that is 
going to happen in terms of things becoming commoditized or 
things being outsourced. Let us figure out what the next revolution 
is and be on the leading edge of that. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Craves. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT CRAVES, FOUNDER, COSTCO COR- 
PORATION, CURRENTLY CEO AND PRESIDENT, WASH- 
INGTON EDUCATION FOUNDATION 

Mr. Craves. Thank you. You are probably wondering why a guy 
that sells you mayonnaise in 50-gallon drums is talking about high- 
er education — [Laughter.] — but the Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington put me on more boards and commissions than I know what 
to do with, and even a retailer got it pretty soon that there is an 
alarming problem out there. 

Things that we learned, of course, is that the percentage of kids 
on free or reduced lunch is going up in our State. For example, in 
1999, we were at 30 percent. Today, we are at over 37 percent. We 
were looking around in a county that arguably is one of the more 
highly educated workforces in the country. King County, which 
houses, of course, Microsoft and many others, except that every- 
body that got good jobs was coming from someplace else. 

So my associates at Costco and I looked at this and said, what 
a waste of human capital. So what we did — this is just an example 
of what business can do, and appreciate we are low-tech or no-tech, 
so we kind of look at educating the whole person. There are about 
60,000 graduates in the State of Washington every year. Thirty- 
thousand go to some kind of college. Thirty-thousand don’t. Our 
question was, of the 30,000 that don’t, how many of them can earn 
a baccalaureate degree or better, and the numbers we came up 
with through the Department of Education, some independent re- 
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search we did, and the Higher Education Coordinating Board of the 
State was about 6,000 on the low side. It was 6,000 to 12,000. 

So we used the 6,000, and so we put together, in cooperation 
with all our public and private universities and community col- 
leges, this foundation which provides college scholarships and men- 
toring to low-income, high-potential students. The idea here is to 
try to put a national coalition of these foundations together to try 
to raise in this decade a billion dollars to help these poor kids go 
to school. 

We think higher education has certainly signed on. We have 
agreements with all the institutions to help these poor kids. The 
definition, obviously, of low-income is going up. Our public univer- 
sities are increasing tuition by 7 percent a year. Our privates, in 
general, are 5 percent, but remember, their base is $28,000 instead 
of $5,000, so it is getting to be more and more costly. Trying to help 
kids with their part of the education finance is, at least to us, is 
incredibly important. 

As we go State to State to try to open up more education founda- 
tions, a couple of things that the government could do is certainly 
make money available to build the infrastructure of these founda- 
tions, which is minor, maybe a couple million dollars for start-up 
money. 

The other thing that you have going right now is the new piece 
of funding which would give private philanthropy a match of, I be- 
lieve, 50 cents on the dollar. So if we raise a million dollars, let us 
say, for scholarships, that the Federal Government comes in with 
$500,000, which makes it infinitely easier for people like me to 
raise money when I go to the Starbucks of the world and the 
Microsofts of the world raising money, to say that we have a part- 
ner here. 

So I think that is what businesses can do. We have had the buy- 
in of perhaps 500 different companies. Lots of them are vendors, 
of course, who love to come to this party and give us money for 
this. But it is out there and people, when they can put a face on 
something and they can see the money going to help an individual, 
it is a significantly easier sale than just saying, give me money for 
higher education. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Craves follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Bob Craves 

Every year, thousands of young people across the country dream of attending col- 
lege, but they don’t go because they don’t have the means to pay for it. 

We think of them as the children left behind; the students that aren’t adequately 
served or supported by existing government and scholarship programs. 

We felt we could do better, which is why we created the Washington Education 
Foundation in 2000. Working together with several private organizations and com- 
panies — including the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation and the Costco Ware- 
house Corporation — we’ve been able to provide scholarships and mentoring to thou- 
sands of low-income, high-potential students in Washington State. 

None of this would have been possible without the support and active participa- 
tion of several leading figures in our State government, including the current and 
prior Governor, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board, a citizen board responsible for overseeing various aspects of 
State public policy including the distribution of scholarship funds to both public and 
private institutions. 

Education beyond high school is increasingly essential as a way out of joblessness 
and poverty. Higher education increases productivity and creates a well-educated 
citizenry that can contribute to the vitality of our Nation. 
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Yet for many children who live in low-income homes, postsecondary education is 
simply not considered possible. And in fact, the disparity in educational attainment 
between young adults with low incomes versus kids from high-income families is 
large, pervasive, persistent, and the gap is growing larger every year. 

It’s such a terrible waste. Because with a relatively small level of support — partly 
financial, partly in guidance and mentoring — most of these students could succeed, 
and ultimately contribute their brains, their talents, and their energies to society. 

This Spring, we at the Washington Education Foundation are celebrating our first 
full graduating class of students who have been recipients of our programs. We have 
a unique and pro-active approach to our scholarship programs — we don’t just throw 
money at the students and then walk away. The Achievers Scholarships, for exam- 
ple, are granted to students at the end of their Junior Year in High School. That’s 
really just the beginning of the process — from then, our statewide network of more 
than a thousand volunteer Hometown Mentors goes to work helping students 
through the complicated process of selecting and applying for colleges, which is es- 
sential since many of these students represent the first generation of their families 
to attend college, and can’t get that sort of advice at home. Support for each student 
continues once he or she begins attending university, through a network of college 
mentors that help to assist and monitor the students through this often-difficult 
transitional period. 

I describe this because we’ve been fortunate in Washington State to forge a public/ 
private partnership with our State government. Through the generosity of our bene- 
factors and volunteers, we’ve been able to raise nearly $150 million in scholarship 
funds from private foundations, companies, and individuals. The State has sup- 
ported our efforts through the commitment of resources to manage, oversee and en- 
sure the success of the Mentoring portion of our program. I like to point out that 
the State is getting a great bargain — its financial contribution is less than 10 per- 
cent a year of what we grant in scholarships, but that contribution allows us to 
focus our resources on the students themselves. By working in concert, the contribu- 
tion of the State is multiplied 10 times over, meaning that we all win. 

That’s essential to accomplishing what the Roundtable discussion will be focusing 
on — strengthening our workforce to meet the needs of industry and our country. I’ve 
met many of our scholarship recipients personally. I can assure you they have the 
brains, the grades, and certainly the drive that demonstrates they can succeed. All 
they need are the financial and other resources to ensure they get on the track to 
success. 

To that end, there are two ways I believe the Federal Government can support 
the efforts of foundations such as ours in delivering on the current and future needs 
of education across the country: 

• A matching program that encourages private philanthropy by providing dollar- 
for-dollar matches of donations made for university scholarships. Through our ef- 
forts, we’ve raised $150 million in the State of Washington — if we could double those 
resources, we could support thousands of additional students and allow them to 
reach their full potentials. 

• As other States look to initiate their own education foundations built on our 
model, it would be a great boon if the Federal Government could support those ef- 
forts through making an investment in the start-up costs. Thanks to the generosity 
of the Gates Foundation and Costco, we were able to fast-track our efforts in the 
State of Washington and get our programs going in months instead of years. But 
not every State will be so fortunate as we were to have such outstanding bene- 
factors right from the start; and in my view it would be better for their fundraising 
efforts to be focused on developing scholarships instead of building infrastructure. 
A small investment in start-up costs by the Federal Government would reap huge 
rewards later. 

Thanks for the opportunity to participate in today’s Roundtable; and thanks also 
for bringing these critical educational issues to the forefront. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Dr. Nolte. 

STATEMENT OF WALTER NOLTE, PRESIDENT, CASPER 

COLLEGE 

Mr. Nolte. Thank you. Thank you, Senator Enzi. I will have to 
admit that I bought one of Mr. Craves’ 50-gallon jars of may- 
onnaise when I left Washington in 1993. I still have it. [Laughter.] 
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I want to follow up a little bit on what Mr. Mullen said. I agree 
that one of our challenges is how to keep young people interested 
in high-skill, high-wage jobs. How do we keep young people in 
school, I think is one of our challenges. 

Wyoming is in an interesting position right now where fiscally, 
the State is very strong. We have developed — you asked the ques- 
tion, how can government be involved. Recently, the State of Wyo- 
ming passed a $400 million scholarship endowment for high school 
graduates, and basically when that ramps up over the next 5 or 6 
years and the endowment is full, any high school student with any 
motivation at all should be able to go to college tuition and fee free. 
We might be unique in the Nation in that respect, but it is a tre- 
mendous resource for our high school students and we are hoping 
that this will be a powerful incentive for parents to encourage their 
young people to continue in school and to achieve the standards 
necessary to receive this scholarship. 

One of the other things that we are doing, again, it is a partner- 
ship with government, with our school district, and with the local 
private sector, is that we are looking at the development of a skill 
center located either on our campus or near our campus, a joint fa- 
cility run by the high school district and the college with input 
from the private sector, a modular facility that we can change in- 
stantly to meet private sector and business and industry needs 
with an open entry, open exit curricula. We are hoping that this 
facility will address the high school drop-out problem. 

We will react to the programs that we need very quickly when 
this facility is developed over the next few years based on private 
sector input. We are hoping that the private sector will help us 
equip this facility because those are the high-cost items for any col- 
lege, community college, or high school district in running a pro- 
gram. 

We are also hoping to jump-start this with an application for 
President Bush’s Community College Job Training. We really think 
that this is an adaptable program that we can move quickly on 
what private sector employers are telling us their immediate needs 
are. 

The challenge will be to get young people involved in this, to 
keep them involved. And again, I agree with Mr. Mullen that that 
is something that has to start at an early age in the education ca- 
reer. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Dr. Reed. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES REED, CHANCELLOR, CALIFORNIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Reed. The California State University has 420,000 students, 
probably about the same number of people that live in Wyoming. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Enzi, thank you for convening this very important meet- 
ing. I want to take a little different approach and be maybe a little 
more specific. We will be graduating 88,000 students this spring. 
We began last week and we will run our commencements through 
the second week in June. It is very important, of those 420,000 stu- 
dents, approximately 54 percent of them are students of color. We 
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are the largest feeder of the workforce in California, which is the 
seventh-largest economy in the world. 

Having said that, my colleagues here have all talked about this 
pipeline and they have talked about partnerships. If we all say 
those words, we all need to live those words, and that partnership 
and those pipelines, as Senator Kennedy said, start in K through 
12 , and that is the preparation of students in K through 12 for the 
workforce and for college, and college awareness is a huge, huge 
issue among minority students. 

I can say this. College is no longer a luxury in our society. It is 
a necessity. So, therefore, I have a suggestion. I think yesterday 
you passed S. 1021, which is the Workforce Reinvestment Act, 
which included the President’s Community College Initiative. I 
would like to suggest that you add to that bill the possibility that 
higher education, 4-year institutions could join in a partnership 
with community colleges. The community colleges can be the direct- 
funded organization, but require that they have this partnership 
with K through 12 and with higher education, 4-year institutions. 

In California, the California State University accepts 7 of every 
10 students from the community colleges, and this is a continuum. 
So if that bill would allow us at the 4-year level to focus on work- 
force development with our partners, the community colleges, and 
their partners, K through 12, I think we are going to be so much 
better off. 

One of the things that I have tried to do is to form what we call 
Chancellors’ Advisory Commissions of business and industry in 
California. For instance, the agriculture industry, the largest in- 
dustry in the United States, in California. I have about 20 of the 
largest agricultural producers in California advise me twice a year. 
What do they say they need? Students who can communicate, both 
orally and in writing. Two, students who can work together in 
teams across all their businesses. Three, students who understand 
technology. Now, they also come back and say, chancellor, you need 
to work more and harder with your community colleges, and so I 
would like to see that added to S. 1021. 

The Chairman. Thank you. We are talking about the Higher 
Education Act primarily today, but we are trying to make this all 
seamless with the Workforce Investment Act and there is a provi- 
sion in there, we might not have it clear enough, that colleges, 4- 
year institutions, can work through the community colleges and a 
partnership as business can work through, but we may not have 
that clear enough and it is an excellent suggestion. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Reed follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Charles B. Reed 

Chairman Enzi, Ranking Member Kennedy, and members of the committee, thank 
you for inviting me to participate in this important discussion about the preparation 
of our Nation’s workforce. Few, if any, university systems can match the scope of 
the California State University (CSU) system. Nationally, about 1.25 million bach- 
elor’s degrees are awarded annually in the United States by about 2,000 colleges 
and universities with a combined student population in excess of 15 million. As the 
Nation’s largest 4-year university system, the California State University’s 23 cam- 
puses award more than 4.5 percent of those bachelor’s degrees, giving the CSU a 
significant national presence. In California, a State boasting 372 public and private 
institutions, the CSU plays an even stronger role. It serves nearly 400,000 students, 
twice as many as the University of California and more than all private colleges and 
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universities in California combined. It accounts for almost half of the bachelor de- 
grees granted in California, and a third of the master’s degrees. 

And those bachelor degrees are not narrowly focused. Because of the breadth of 
its offerings, which includes more than 1,800 degree programs, the California State 
University serves as the essential engine of California’s skill-dependent economy. Its 
role in workforce preparation is unrivaled. It provides the majority of the State’s 
new teachers, 40 percent of its engineering and nearly half of its business grad- 
uates, and more graduates in agriculture, communications, health, and public ad- 
ministration than all other California colleges and universities combined. Our focus 
is on quality, access, and affordability. We are proud to say that the CSU is working 
for California. 

In order for our country to remain globally competitive, we must build strong and 
effective partnerships between education, business, and the government. No matter 
which sector we represent, our work is essentially interconnected. The strength of 
our country’s educational system relies on the participation of businesses and gov- 
ernment, and in turn, a strong educational system helps us build successful busi- 
nesses and a strong economy. It is all part of a continuum in which we must be 
active partners. 

Point 1: Our Efforts Must Begin With K-12 

For as long as I have been at the California State University, I have made it a 
priority to work with our K-12 schools. The vast majority of our students come from 
California’s public schools, and the more K-12 and higher education work together, 
the better prepared our students will be for success in college. 

Point 2: College Awareness and Preparation Are Key 

College is no longer a luxury in our society, it is a necessity. We know that a per- 
son with a bachelor’s degree will earn nearly twice as much over a lifetime as a high 
school graduate. Before I came to California, it had never occurred to me that many 
young people didn’t know how to prepare for college. But our population is rapidly 
growing and shifting. California is now a majority-minority State. Many of our stu- 
dents come from homes where the parents are not from this country and do not 
speak English. Plus, many of our students are the first in their families to attend 
college. These students often need assistance in making sure they get the right 
classes in high school, filling out applications, and filling out financial aid forms. 

Also, even when many of our students arrive at college, they still face a need for 
remedial education. Remedial courses are expensive for students, costing them 
added time to their degree, additional tuition payments, and often increased student 
indebtedness. Remedial education is also costly to the institution, demanding scarce 
resources, and ultimately reducing seats available to the next class of students at 
a time when enrollment demand is outpacing the capacity of our colleges and uni- 
versities. The CSU is working with California’s schools to reduce the need for reme- 
diation at the college level. Our efforts to address this issue include: 

Early Assessment Program: The CSU has worked with the California Department 
of Education and State Board of Education to create this testing program, which is 
embedded in the 11th grade California Standards Tests. It is designed to give stu- 
dents an “early signal” about their level of college readiness. Once they take this 
test, students have the opportunity to do any additional preparation that they need 
to do for college while in the 12th grade. Our early assessment focuses on mathe- 
matics and English, two areas that are essential to preparing students to participate 
in a highly skilled workforce. 

GEAK UP and TRIO: The GEAR UP and TRIO programs are essential to our ef- 
forts to prepare disadvantaged students for a college education, and indeed to let 
them know that college is a possibility for them. The California State University 
participates in more GEAR UP programs than any other entity in the Nation, and 
I urge you to strengthen and maintain these two essential programs. 

Poster: We created a “How to Get to College” poster to distribute to every middle 
school and high school in the State. This poster spells out exactly what courses and 
tests a student needs to take to prepare for the California State University or the 
University of California. The demand for these posters has been overwhelming. We 
now distribute posters all around the State in English, Spanish, Chinese, Viet- 
namese, and Korean. Boeing has been a strong supporter and lead partner in under- 
writing this effort. 

Point 3: All Americans Must Have an Opportunity to Participate and Con- 
tribute 

At the CSU, approximately 54 percent of our students are from minority popu- 
lations and 40 percent come from households where English is not the main lan- 
guage spoken. In an increasingly diverse society, it is essential to ensure that all 
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sectors of that society are prepared to participate. Unfortunately, there is still an 
achievement gap across all levels of higher education. The reality is that we need 
to build a “pipeline” for under-represented students from high school to graduate 
school to business. To do this, we must increase the number of role models, includ- 
ing teachers, who can reach out to diverse communities. We must also improve on 
the graduate opportunities available to under-represented populations. For example, 
adding a graduate component to Title V of the Higher Education Act (HEA) would 
be a step in the right direction to greater inclusion of American Latinos. 

Ensuring that all young people have a chance to participate is a critical compo- 
nent in building a highly skilled workforce. American business needs individuals 
who can design, produce, and ultimately market products to every community in 
America and increase the demand for America’s products throughout the world. 

Point 4: We Need Partnerships With Business to Prepare Students for 
Workforce Success 

The fact that there is a gap between what students are learning and what future 
employers need from our graduates tells us that higher education needs to pay clos- 
er attention to workforce preparation. Our credibility with our business and commu- 
nity partners ultimately depends on our ability to prepare students who are 
equipped with the tools for future success. 

According to the public policy and research firm Public Works, three key at- 
tributes necessary for success in the 21st century workforce include the ability to 
think critically and creatively, the ability to relate collaboratively, and the ability 
to adapt and transact in a global economy. If we ^ve students the opportunity to 
work in teams, challenge them to work across divisions, and offer them more expo- 
sure to real-life situations, they will be better prepared for what today’s jobs require 
of them. 

Several of our most successful recent graduates have told us that the key to their 
university experiences was working with professors who knew about workforce 
needs and having a flexible curriculum that allowed them to get maximum exposure 
to the latest technology, equipment, and techniques. 

There are plenty of opportunities for us to work closely with business partners 
in our community, including the sponsoring of scholarships, internships, and job 
placement opportunities. Additionally, several of our campuses have undertaken in- 
novative joint ventures that benefit all parties involved. For example. Cal Poly Po- 
mona is launching a joint public/private partnership known as Innovation Village. 
The new Red Cross regional headquarters that just opened at Innovation Village 
will be the largest blood-processing facility in the country. The university offers the 
Red Cross a strategic location and access to vast university resources. In return, 
having that facility offers the university prime educational and research opportuni- 
ties. 

Point 5: We Must Continue to Inform our Community Partners About the 
Impaet/Importanee of Higher Education 

The California State University recently did a comprehensive study of the impact 
of the university and its 23 campuses. The study found that CSU-related expendi- 
tures create $13.6 billion in economic activity, support 207,000 jobs, and generate 
$760 million in State taxes. We have been conducting events all across the State 
that highlight the CSU’s role in several key industries to industry and community 
audiences. By raising awareness about the role of the university, we hope to build 
stronger partnerships that will allow us to make new inroads into these industries — 
and to hear more about how we can better prepare students for the workforce. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to present the views of the California State 
University. I hope you will continue to view our system as a resource as you work 
on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act and other matters related to 
workforce preparation. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Dr. Palmer-Noone. 

STATEMENT OF LAURA PALMER-NOONE, PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF PHOENIX 

Ms. Palmer-Noone. Thank you, Chairman, for convening this 
today and for inviting me to participate. 

I am the president of the University of Phoenix, a for-profit re- 
gionally accredited institution with over 233,000 students, not 
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quite as large as the Cal State system, but watch out, Dr. Reed. 
We are on our way. [Laughter.] 

The average age of our students right now. Senator, is a little 
over 34 years of age, and about 41 percent of our students identify 
themselves from being from racial and ethnic minorities. 

My point in giving you that background is that I think it would 
be a mistake for us to limit our consideration today to what we 
refer to as young people, the 18- to 22-year-olds. We need to assist 
in the workforce development of the people in the workforce now. 
We simply don’t have the luxury of waiting 4 or 5 or 6 years for 
some of these things to take root. 

With regard to your question about increasing the partnership 
between universities and business, I think that higher education 
has been somewhat remiss. We need but only to ask. If we ask 
those companies what it is that they need, as Dr. Reed has indi- 
cated, they tell us some very interesting things. 

We conducted some research in December of this past year. 
About 300 national employers were asked, what is it that you are 
looking for? What are the skills that are missing? What do you pro- 
mote on? Why do you hire people? And they told us, they want 
communications skills, they want critical thinking, they want col- 
laboration and teamwork, they want adaptability, a commitment to 
lifelong learning, a commitment to a willingness to change with the 
organization. All of those things ranked ahead of the technical 
skills of the positions. 

What is government’s role, then? I think it is that we have to 
have some help in increasing access. The reason that students are 
not going to school now has nothing to do with geography. We have 
done a wonderful job in higher education, putting a college on 
every corner or putting it onto the Internet or some way for people 
to go. The barrier to their being part of the higher education scene 
is money. They need to have funding. They need to have a way to 
get access. 

If I had a recommendation for the rallying cry for the Higher 
Education Reauthorization, it should be that we should change “No 
Child Left Behind” to “No One Left Behind.” Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

We will need to move on to a second question here. Again, we 
have to be through by 11:30 a.m., under some Senate rules that are 
being invoked today. And this has been alluded to by many of you 
while you have been talking, but I really want to thank you for all 
of the comments that you have made so far. I have got a pile of 
notes here on some additional follow-up questions that I am going 
to have to do with each of you, because I think you are really get- 
ting to the heart of some of the things that we need to study and 
get answers for as we do the Higher Education Act. 

This pipeline that we have referred to, there is a huge concern 
in this country, and we need to have it, we have always been the 
leaders in math and science and health and technology and that 
has really made the economy what it is. We lead the rest of the 
world. We develop a product. Eventually, that becomes kind of a 
standard product and they make it everywhere in the world. The 
reason that we are able to be successful is we go ahead and we de- 
velop new products. We have been staying ahead of the curve so 
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far, but I am a little discouraged with the number of kids that are 
going into math and science and health and technology and the 
ones that are going to be the inventors of the future that will keep 
that technology going. 

So how do we encourage students to prepare for and enter those 
high-skill fields? What can we be doing to get the kids excited, as 
was mentioned? How do we do that? Ideas? 

Dr. Jackson, I think you had your card up first. 

Mr. Jackson. We have many programs that are federally funded 
that are doing a terrific job. GEAR UP is doing a tremendous job 
in working with young people to get them to, first to understand 
that college is possible, second, that these professions are available 
to and for them, but also to give them the kinds of skills that they 
need so that they don’t feel that the science, health, and technology 
professions are not for them. 

But I want to go back. We had in 1960, the Sputnik era. Na- 
tional Defense, Science Defense Act. I was one of those who went 
to college, Howard University, majored in science, because there 
were resources available for me. If we don’t increase the number 
of faculty or teaching in our K through 12 system, we have too 
many people teaching out of their discipline in math and science. 
How can you encourage young people to love science and math 
when you have people who are not qualified and just simply doing 
it? The modeling that it seems to me is necessary and the love of 
the profession, you have to have people who are qualified. We can’t 
produce enough of those. 

We are talking about very high-cost programs, and somehow or 
another, if you are asking what is the role of government, what is 
the role of the Federal Government, you have the model. It worked. 
Why not go back and embrace that model again, or at least exam- 
ine it for those things that were successful and then to try to fund 
those programs. 

I think we have a lot of opportunity. We have the models. We 
can go back to them. They are successful. They were successful. 
And you are seeing the fruit of that or proof of that with a lot of 
people who are now like me, perhaps could not have gone to college 
were it not for that act. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Dr. Reed. 

Mr. Reed. Senator Enzi, I think that — I support what Dr. Jack- 
son said about the National Defense Education Act. He and I are 
probably about the same age, so there are a lot of good ideas there 
that I would commend you and your staff to look at, especially in 
preparing math and science and foreign language teachers for the 
future. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Reed. Let me say this, that awareness and understanding by 
parents and students of what it takes to join the workforce and to 
be able to go to college is really important. Senator Isakson was 
talking about students don’t look like we did when we went to col- 
lege. Eighty percent of the students in California State University 
work, many full-time. Forty percent of them come from homes 
where English is not the first language spoken. 
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One of the things that I learned just by walking around is stu- 
dents and some of their teachers and their parents have no idea 
what it takes to go into the workforce or go to college. One of the 
things that we did is we printed a half-million posters that we send 
out every year in Spanish, English, Korean, Chinese, Vietnamese, 
so that these families can be much more informed of the impor- 
tance of taking algebra I and algebra II by their junior year in high 
school. 

The California State University, and I think the Federal Govern- 
ment could help all of us, could incentivize us to push down into 
K through 12 the expectations. We are now offering an 11th grade 
exam — I am paying for that — in all of the junior year, 11th grades 
in California which just simply says, are you prepared for the 
workforce? Are you prepared to go to college? And, frankly, about 
80 percent of the students are not prepared. 

But what we are asking, Louis Caldera and I served on a com- 
mittee and one of the things that we found out is the 12th grade 
in America is the biggest wasteland. Nothing happens in the 12th 
grade. Kids go out and get jobs about 11 o’clock in the morning at 
McDonald’s so they can buy a car, but they are not going to school. 
They are not taking math, real math. They are taking — sometimes 
it will be math, maybe it will be math, never will it be math. I saw 
a high school that had 34 math discipline courses. There is not that 
much math out there in the world. There are only about five or six 
maths. So if we can focus on algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and 
calculus, we would do these kids a great favor. 

We are trying to push our expectations, our workforce expecta- 
tions, down into the public schools. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Mullen. 

Mr. Mullen. I will pick up on a couple of things; one I said be- 
fore and agree with Dr. Jackson. You have got to hook these kids 
early and get them excited about education. I am particularly fo- 
cused on the math and science and the engineering, and the reason 
for that are a couple-fold. One, that is what drives the economy and 
the technology and the new jobs. But the other is just a simple ob- 
servation. I have rarely seen somebody go through training in lib- 
eral arts or business and then follow that on with a science edu- 
cation. I have seen the reverse thousands of times. So if you do not 
get them involved early they just simply do not get the skills and 
they get more and more distant. 

So I think we have to have better teachers, so teachers that are 
highly qualified to teach these subjects down in the grade school 
levels. I think the government industry can help a lot in helping 
shape curricula. So what is important and also making it relevant 
and exciting for the students, and exposure. 

So one of the keys that we had around this community lab was 
the excitement and the exposure. Show them what the jobs are. In 
the minority community — and I sit on a board called the Bio- 
sciences Career Program that is completely aimed at bringing mi- 
nority kids into these group programs. Most minority kids, the only 
person they ever saw in health sciences was a physician. They do 
not know what all these other jobs are so there is nothing to get 
excited about. 
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So part of that is exposure. That is a place where both the indus- 
try is happy to play a role because we all have kids and students 
in school too. And I think the government can play a role in the 
curriculum shaping as well as the access to some resources. 

Thank you 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Caldera. 

Mr. Caldera. Thank you, Senator. Three bullet points. The first 
one has to do with the emphasis on K-12 and on teachers who are 
well-prepared and subject matter experts in science and math. A 
great science teacher will turn you on to science. One who does not 
understand science or math is going to turn you off to math or 
science, perhaps permanently. 

The second bullet point is the importance of involving under- 
graduates in research. There is nothing like the antidote to the 
large lecture class, to work in a small lab with a scientist, with a 
professor, as part of a small team. The same is true with hands- 
on involvement, whether it is in a lab or whether it is at a com- 
pany near you, to turn you on and to help you understand the real- 
world applications, to let you know what scientists and researchers 
are doing and how their breakthroughs have real-world applica- 
tions. It has a huge impact on career field selection, decisions to 
go on to get master’s and Ph.D.’s, just commitment to education, 
if we can find ways to support more undergraduate involvement in 
research. 

The third, and that is particularly important to institutions like 
mine, is support for a graduate program for Hispanic-serving insti- 
tutions. We have done a pretty good job in this country of increas- 
ing the minority enrollment at the baccalaureate level, but the 
message for a lot of those kids, especially those who came from 
families where no one had ever graduated from college, was that 
the goal should be graduating from college. We have got to raise 
that. The goal should be getting a Ph.D. 

So creating more opportunities for some of those students to not 
limit themselves to the baccalaureate level but to be thinking about 
the master’s and Ph.D. level is very important, and an HSI grad- 
uate program could help support that. 

The Chairman. Ms. McGuire. 

Ms. McGuire. Thank you. I was struck by the passion and clar- 
ity with which Dr. Reed described the problem. My heart was leap- 
ing with resonance at the description. 

I think those of us who work in urban centers in particular, and 
urban universities — and I do not mean to exclude others but being 
a university in the District of Columbia — I understand the catas- 
trophe that is called senior high school. Senior high schools just do 
not work in this city and they probably do not work in a lot of cit- 
ies. We see children coming into college who absolutely are so un- 
prepared they do not know what calculus is. They have never 
heard the word trigonometry before. They do not even have the vo- 
cabulary to understand what the course schedule titles are in order 
to know what they need. 

Now I happen to be one of those college presidents who is not 
embarrassed or ashamed to say that my institution does a heck of 
a lot of remediation. There is nothing wrong with that word be- 
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cause there is nothing wrong with the brains of these students. 
They simply have not had the platform prepared for them to be as 
successful at the gate as other students from better high schools. 
I believe absolutely, passionately, that every student can learn that 
instead of saying no child left behind, let us say, every student can 
and will learn and be successful. 

One of the things I have come to understand is that those of us 
who are colleges and universities, particularly in the urban centers 
again, could and will and are willing to create that bridge from 
whatever grade school level, maybe it is 2nd grade, maybe it is 1st, 
maybe it is pre-K, the student needs to get into to become success- 
ful. I think the traditional notions of Federal financial aid and in- 
stitutional support need to have a whole new layer put on them 
specifically for the urban student who has been under-prepared. 
Traditional financial aid is great but it does not necessarily help 
all the students I have who need to have 13th and 14th grade be- 
fore they can become college freshmen. We call it college freshmen 
right now because we do not know what else to do with them. 

Our students at Trinity, on average, are completing in 7, 8, and 
9 years. They are not even completing in 6 years any more. So we 
look at completion rates and everybody says, oh, that is terrible. It 
is not terrible. They are completing, for heaven’s sake. But we are 
having to repeat 9th, 10th, and 11th grade in order to get them to 
finish and be successful at the other end. 

Now this relates to math and science in particular because the 
math, science skills are the particular problem that we see. The 
quantitative skills are just simply nonexistent. It is not that they 
are poor. They are nonexistent, and it is not the child’s fault. It is 
in fact all of the other issues. We cannot wait for K-12 to reform 
itself in order to solve this problem because then you will have no 
scientists or mathematicians for many generations to come. 

I would challenge Congress to think, and the Senate and this 
committee in particular, to think of how we could work with you 
to create a very new program that would incentivize those colleges 
and universities who are willing to work with you, with the Depart- 
ment of Education, and with industry in the creation of some new 
model programs that would be, frankly, a little less complicated 
than GEAR UP, more focused on the senior high school level, and 
that would — in fact some of the things I would like to see would 
be 12 months of education. I do not think the students need to take 
off the summertime, but they need to be supported in the jobs that 
they would otherwise be taking in the summertime. They need to 
have their stipends replaced. 

We are willing to do summer camps that remediate in math and 
science in the summertime, but there is no support for the children 
and we do not just have money dropping from the sky to do that. 
We need that kind of support. 

We need the kind of support that would say that teachers who 
want to participate and want to be retrained can indeed be re- 
trained to teach students who have no parents at home to hear 
their homework and to work with them on homework. There is an 
assumption that parents have to do it, and let us face it, that is 
another piece of the problem. But we are not going to fix that prob- 
lem anytime soon either. 
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Now there are some new models. They are called charter schools, 
they are called different kinds of private schools. But those models 
are not big enough and there is not enough of them to be able to 
help bridge this problem. I submit that colleges and universities 
working with industries and with the right kind of support would 
be willing to create some of those new models with the focus that 
you are asking for. 

Senator Kennedy. Let me ask you, is this not what the National 
Science Foundation is supposed to be doing? Is that not what we 
support the National Science Foundation to try to do? Are we sup- 
posed to have a new program? We have tasked them to try to de- 
velop this type of program I would be interested, do you hear from 
them? Are they involved? Or what is your evaluation? 

I apologize for having to be away for a while, but that is one of 
the challenges the National Science Foundation is supposed to be 
working on in this area, trying to develop these kinds of programs 
and then present them to us after they have been tried and tested 
and what is working and what is not, rather than starting from 
scratch. What is your sense? Have you tried to get them to do this 
and have they turned it down, or what is your own experience? 

Ms. McGuire. We certainly have had support from the National 
Science Foundation for the upper level collegiate programs, and I 
think there are excellent for the upper level collegiate programs. 
But the problem in getting students into the pipeline out of K-12, 
particularly in areas where students have been underserved by 
their high schools to begin with, is that there really is no program 
that really focuses specifically on this. NSF does a great job at the 
upper division levels, or for highly talented high school students. 
But the highly talented high school students are few in number in 
the math and science fields. There needs to be a different kind of 
program for the students who need to, at age 16, 17, 18 learn what 
algebra is, for example. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoff 

Mr. Hoff. Thank you. Senator. I just wanted to add a couple 
thoughts. 

I completely agree with Mr. Mullen and Mr. Craves that most 
businesses would be delighted to participate actively in thinking 
about how to pull the pipeline of people through, especially in areas 
such as math and science, and how to be able to identify the oppor- 
tunity that would actually excite kids to do so. I might suggest, and 
we can submit things for the record, that you look at some of the 
recommendations that are coming out of something called the Busi- 
ness Higher Education Forum. This is a number of different busi- 
nesses. We are just one of them participating in it. 

The basic idea is to organize by State a business with univer- 
sities, taking a look at — with the State government sponsor, not 
the Federal Government, the whole pipeline from K-16, all the way 
through. What do we need to do? How do we identify the jobs? How 
do we look at some of the curricula that needs to be shaped? What 
role could business play in this? How do we look at what faculty 
we need? What curricula needs to be set up? What kind of assess- 
ments and so forth? So we will submit for the record what the 
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Business Higher Education Forum is recommending, and I would 
encourage you to take a look at it. 

Then the other thought I had that you might want to look at is 
the question of how you might be able to take advantage of some 
emerging technologies — I am sure Dr. Palmer-Noone would agree 
with this — about how to make learning more exciting, and how to 
also make it something where not only people who are in school, 
but also people who are out in the workforce can actually learn on 
an active basis. I think a lot of experience that we all have is that 
the way in which math and science is taught is the same way it 
has been taught for a long time. It is boring for an awful lot of 
kids. It does not allow kids to get over the psychological hurdle of 
having confidence that they can actually participate in this kind of 
learning. 

I think there are opportunities to take advantage of where kids 
are. They are playing all these games. You could turn that into 
education. If there is a way in which the Federal Government can 
sponsor a means of advancing the way that we enable kids to 
learn, I think that that would be something else that you might 
want to look at. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Craves. 

Mr. Craves. Thank you. I just wanted to tell you something that 
we are shopping around at the moment. Recently I brought a fellow 
named Dr. Warren Buck on staff of the foundation who happens to 
be an African-American Ph.D. nuclear physicist and was the chan- 
cellor of the University of Washington, Bothell, one of the branch 
campuses. His function will be to go into the middle schools, along 
with a team of recently graduated African-American and Hispanic 
men, to promote kids going into the sciences. 

Our idea is to actually give a scholarship to a 7th grader for col- 
lege. We have a guaranteed tuition program in the State of Wash- 
ington and for $35,000 right now you can buy 5 years at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. So our idea is we would buy one of those 
for these kids and get them motivated to do well in math and 
science in the high schools. 

We think the high schools are too late. If you try to play catch- 
up in math and science and you are a junior in high school, forget 
it. So you have to get down into the 7th grade. So maybe this is 
a GEAR UP attached to the carrot, which is the scholarship, and 
we are looking at maybe doing a thousand kids a year. If they 
make it into college, and if they can declare, or at least through 
curriculum are in math and science, then they would get this schol- 
arship. 

So we think there is something here to — I know everybody wants 
everything fixed tomorrow morning, but perhaps we have to begin 
to invest deeper down into the system. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr. Sweeney. Thank you. Senator. I guess as an entrepreneur 
I probably tend to look at things, the glass is not half full, it is 
overflowing. So when you bring up an issue of, there is concern 
over the declining participation in math and sciences, I would not 
necessarily be worried about that as much as I would be worried 
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about what we are trying to do in response to that decline. We 
talked a little bit when I had spoken about Ireland earlier, we 
talked a little bit about the outsourcing and some of the initiatives. 
I think students are not excited about math and sciences because 
it is very routine, and as Mr. Hoff pointed out, it is something that 
we are not teaching well and we are not teaching any differently 
than when most of us went to school. 

What I think is probably the bigger issue is we need a cur- 
riculum, at least from a hire perspective, that is not necessarily fo- 
cused on the technology age, which is now arguably in its maturity, 
but it is rather focused on the innovation age that we are starting 
to get into now that I alluded to earlier in terms of what we are 
doing over at Trinity College in Dublin. Things like the right brain 
thinking ideas, art, design, sciences. It works very well in high 
school. There is a private high school here in Washington that is 
almost all African-American that has a 90 percent graduation rate. 
It is unheard of. And it is a feeder high school for an architectural 
program, so it is very design focused. 

I grew up in an unusual environment. My dad never went to uni- 
versity but he was one of the first people that Ross Perot hired in 
Electronic Data Systems up in Boston. I used to crawl around the 
data center as a kid. My mom was a bank teller so we would go 
in on Saturdays, and I had a chance to understand this really in- 
teresting technology of computers. What my dad taught me was 
how to communicate that technology. I think Dr. Palmer-Noone 
said one of the things businesses are needing now more than any- 
thing else is the ability to have people who can communicate. We 
are not asking for math and science folks. We are not asking for 
code writers. 

If you look at how we do things now, if you look at why things 
are outsourced to India and China, it is because there is no innova- 
tion left in those skills. They have become routine. In fact we have 
a program now that can write 300 lines of code a second. Code 
writing is no longer a competitive advantage for anyone. It is a 
commodity. It is no different than sewing buttons on a jacket. 

So what we have to look at is, how are we going to set an innova- 
tion age? How are we going to create a curriculum that is going to 
exploit the coming innovation age? 

I am blessed to be in an industry now that arguably is going to 
be as large or have as big an impact as the Internet. It is a tech- 
nology called radio frequency identification. It is really the art of 
putting little computer chips on everything from supply-chain man- 
agement to asset to passports. It started out — it is a nice proxy for 
the evolution in technology. What happened was, 30 years ago a 
guy would walk around a distribution center with a clipboard and 
a pen and he would count boxes and he would write down what he 
counted. So he would count and then he would capture the data. 

Someone created a technology called a bar code. That automated 
the data capture part, but he still had to count. He still had to go 
and wand each box and read the bar code. Now RFID has come 
along and made that task go away through innovation. So someone 
came through an innovation and created it. 

So I would say that the curriculum — and the concern should not 
necessarily be math and science enrollment. Rather the concern 
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should be, what is the curriculum and how is it going to exploit 
where things are clearly going within industry and within the 
globalization of technology. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Dr. Nolte. 

Mr. Nolte. If I could respond to Mr. Sweeney I guess I might 
suggest that maybe we already have the basis of that curriculum. 
It is called our general education curriculum, where we really try 
to — and we do not do a good job of explaining at any level of edu- 
cation why these things are important. I do not think we do a good 
job explaining to our student why it is important for a general edu- 
cation curriculum. But it is designed to address some of the kinds 
of things that we have been tallang about here today: communica- 
tion skills, quantification skills, math, science skills, critical think- 
ing skills, the ability to work in groups, the ability to think outside 
of the box. 

I guess I might suggest that that curriculum needs to be con- 
stantly updated to reflect the kinds of innovations that you are 
talking about. We as institutions of higher education, I believe, 
need to do a better job of explaining why it is important to our stu- 
dents, particularly why math and science are important to our stu- 
dents, because they do not really understand that and it is boring 
to them because that is what they had in their early ages. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. A final word. Dr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. If you are looking for a model that works, I invite 
you to come to Brooklyn, NY, and to see what we have created with 
a high school and a college. Every year we have 200 seats available 
and 2,000 students apply for this high school admission, and it is 
a science and math high school. Most of the students who enroll 
in this high school are low income. 

But what we have done is to create a teaching workforce who 
have a passion for their discipline. Yes, the 11th and 12th grade 
we say is a waste, and Medgar Evers College provides the calculus, 
the upper science courses, the enriched courses that rarely would 
a high school be able to provide, except the very specialized ones. 
We have made a commitment to making a difference with the 
young people. 

So we start out with parents signing a contract, parental partici- 
pation. We have gotten so good now, next year we are starting at 
the 6th grade, because it is almost too late when they get into high 
school. So at the end of this model, students graduating from our 
high school will have an associate degree and will be able to go on 
and get their baccalaureate degree. One of the nice things is we 
offer both the associate and the baccalaureate degrees, and it is 
seamless from the associate to the baccalaureate degree. 

It is a model that does work, it is working, and I invite you to 
come and to check us out. 

The Chairman. I appreciate that. I appreciate all the comments 
from the panelists today. A lot of good ideas there, and of course, 
we are looking forward to any expansion on the remarks that you 
want to make. I would just ask you to keep those ideas coming. My 
staff said that we had a lot of great idea people, and I really have 
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to concur with that. This has heen tremendous, some of the 
thoughts that are jarred loose. 

The games that kids play — there was a shortage of frogs 1 year 
in the United States for dissection, so a computer programmer 
wrote a program for dissecting frogs. I bought one of those pro- 
grams. I was well out of college by that time but I do not think 
I got to dissect a frog when I was in high school. Fascinating game. 
You could take this frog apart, put it in the right places in the tray. 
You could call up all kinds of information about each of the pieces 
that were there. When you finished you could put the thing back 
together and if you got it back together right, it stood up and 
danced. So there are some very exciting things that can happen out 
there. 

Trinity College has a great program with a limited research 
budget where they have a double peer review. They have a peer re- 
view by the true peers, and then they have the business peer re- 
view on grants, and the business peer review is to see if the re- 
search will actually result in anything that could be marketed. As 
a result there are things being spun off before they ever get started 
on the research. I think that is a model that some of the colleges 
in the United States could follow. 

The Chairman. Parade magazine puts out an article once a year 
that has the jobs in the United States and what people make at 
them. Since we usually do not vote on Friday I go back to Wyoming 
and visit classrooms, and when I am in 9th grade classrooms or 
earlier I like to ask them what they think they will make if they 
go to work right out of high school. Most of them think that they 
will make about $45,000 a year. So that magazine is very helpful. 
I distribute a lot of copies of that so they can find out what people 
in different occupations are making. Just a few of the ideas that 
have been jarred loose. 

Any final comments? 

Senator Kennedy. Just again I thank all of you so much for 
being here. I think we have to think about where our responsibil- 
ities lie. What is the Federal responsibility, what is the States re- 
sponsibility? Are we really trying to be serious in dealing with 
some of these issues? We have many companies that do a terrific 
job. They do a terrific job in outlay, and I can imagine you are the 
people that go on to the board and say, look, we want to create or 
continue an innovative program, to improve the skills of their 
workers and to impropve the pipeline. 

I think ultimately we have to try to more closely examine — these 
are terrific suggestions. We will be having our staffs back in touch 
with you, but hopefully you can think about what we ought to be 
doing to try to help us prioritize — we cannot do everything but we 
have to try to figure out ways that we can do more. Then I think 
we have to probably share our ideas. States have done some things, 
local communities have done some things. We need to share ideas 
of what works. 

Since Senator Enzi gave his favorite story, I have to share mine. 
I was up at the Museum of Science in Boston just a few years ago 
when we had strong support for this very small program called 
STAR schools. The education program is funded at $26 million. The 
Museum of Science had a small program using distance learning. 
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They brought 450 inner-city kids into their big auditorium and 
they satellited in Robert Ballard who found the Lusitania and the 
Bismarck and the Titanic. He was in the Galapagos, and he was 
in his little machine that they call a Jason. He was asking the stu- 
dents, or the teacher was, for a volunteer that could steer the ma- 
chine down there. You could have heard a pin drop in there for 
over an hour. Then he was talking not only about the oceran life, 
but he was talking about the density of the water, and pollution. 

These kids all left there enormously interested in what science 
and this other whole world were about. We have to figure out how 
we make that a common occurrence, how we interest and fascinate 
young inquisitive minds every day in school. We need to get teach- 
ers, we have got to get the schools, the school boards, all the rest 
of it engaged in learning science. But all of you can be very helpful 
to us if you help give some guidelines to do it. 

I thank the chair very much. This has been very interesting, very 
helpful. We are going to keep after you so we hope you will keep 
after us. 

The Chairman. We will be sending some questions in writing 
that we hope that you will answer based on what you have stimu- 
lated here today. Thank you so much for your testimony. Unfortu- 
nately, our time has run out, so thank you. We are adjourned. 

[Additional material follows:] 
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Additional Material 

Prepared Statement of Rev. Michael Sheeran, S.J., President, Regis 
University, Colorado 

Since I was unable to attend the Roundtable discussion on the relationship be- 
tween higher education institutions and corporations to strengthen the American 
workforce, I am especially grateful to the Senate Health, Education, Labor, and Pen- 
sions Committee for affording this opportunity to share my views. I would like to 
make three points: First, only through careful collaboration between business and 
higher education can current developments in technology, science, and business 
practices be promptly translated into course content that truly prepares students for 
the workplace. Second, it is in the long-range interest of the corporate world and 
of the Nation that higher education include serious elements in the liberal arts be- 
cause such background prepares employees who are creative and ethically attuned. 
Third, the Federal Government should seek to encourage distance education in ways 
that complement the natural good effect of the marketplace. 

Some background: I am president of Regis University, a Denver-based school of 
16,000 offering bachelor’s and master’s degrees in business, health care, and the lib- 
eral arts, 14,000 of our students are adults. About 40 percent of our students are 
wholly online. Regis is one of 28 American Jesuit colleges located in 19 States. The 
oldest, Georgetown University, was founded in 1789. Regis, founded in 1877, has the 
largest percentage of adult students of the 28. 

Six years ago, the Association of Jesuit Colleges and Universities (AJCU) formed 
JesuitNET, a distance education consortium facilitating online course work in our 
28 schools. There are currently 350 courses offered by JesuitNET, including 50 on- 
line certificates and degree programs. The Federal program that made our efforts 
effective was the Learning Anytime Anywhere Partnership Program (LAAP). 

Under the JesuitNET LAAP grant, IBM collaborated with our Jesuit school con- 
sortium to develop a Competency Based Distance Education course model over a pe- 
riod of 3 years. This model is now used as a basis for new online degree programs 
at our University of San Francisco, Gonzaga University, and Loyola University New 
Orleans. Without the LAAP grant, all 28 schools would still be taking the baby 
steps in program development that their very constricted internal resources would 
have allowed. 

The LAAP model illustrates that Federal initiatives can be well run and can make 
a significant impact for the good of the economy. The LAAP model had (1) a specific 
focus, with a specific outcome; (2) the requirement of corporate partnership and fi- 
nancial support; (3) a sufficient level of government funding. A typical grant was 
at $1 million for a 3-year period. 

Something very similar in impact could be achieved by offering grants to develop 
programs that attract and prepare students for technical areas needed by industry. 
May I suggest that the committee should not be surprised if it turns out that efforts 
to tailor programs in the sciences, business, accounting, etc. to the needs of cor- 
porate America often work hest when independent colleges and universities collabo- 
rate with individual corporations. Independents tend to be smaller and less bureau- 
cratic. That means they can flexibly adapt their curricula. In Regis U’s collaboration 
over the past 30 years with Coors Brewery, Hewlett-Packard, IBM, Sun, and a num- 
ber of other employers, it has been normal to change our curriculum in 6 months 
or less to be sure employees are learning the right computer languages and the 
right accounting software for their firms’ systems. I recall one case where the Regis 
faculty tailored a computer science program to one firm’s needs in less than 6 
months. At one of our public competitors, the same review and approval process 
takes 3 to 5 years. 

American business will need more and more employees who love math, science, 
and technology. I believe that love typically germinates in middle and high school 
classrooms. But there is a major gap between available teaching technology in 
mathematics and the natural sciences and the preparation of teachers to use this 
technology. Perhaps grants for training future middle and high school math and 
science teachers and upgrading the skills of present teachers could be awarded to 
education departments/schools at universities around the country under Title II 
Teacher Quality in HEA. 

Let me move to my second point: Jesuit schools have always put priority on bal- 
ancing practical competencies with a strong liberal arts education, often achieved 
through an extensive core curriculum. Until the late nineties, we at Regis found re- 
sistance from some of our corporate partners to this priority. After Enron and simi- 
lar scandals, corporations have come to a new realization of the value to the firm 
of having employees who are not just technically competent but also steeped in a 
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broad, thoughtful approach to life and therefore to business. They realize we are 
preparing people not just for entry-level jobs hut for senior management and the 
boardroom. They understand that literature, history, philosophy, languages, and re- 
ligious studies provide the breadth and ethical sensitivity that America and its cor- 
porations need for the long haul. It strikes me that Federal grant programs encour- 
aging integration of these liberal arts areas with technical and scientific areas 
would be an effective witness that our national leaders realize the importance to the 
Nation of turning out citizens not just of competence but of virtue focused on the 
common good. 

Finally, a note on Distance Education. For about 26 years, Regis U. has experi- 
mented with various forms of distance education. We have our own testing unit to 
determine comparative outcomes between our younger and older students, our class- 
room and online students, etc. We have done some studies comparing outcomes of 
our adult students to adult students at other institutions. We have been quick about 
changing what seems not to work well. We do this both because we believe in qual- 
ity and because constant fine tuning gives us a competitive advantage. 

Like classroom education, distance education can be extremely effective and it can 
also be a dismal experience. Similarly, the “hybrid” courses that mix classroom and 
electronic learning have a significant potential, but can be done badly. 

I would suggest that one way for the Federal Government to encourage quality 
in educational innovation is to make sure the marketplace is protected from decep- 
tive practices. For example, we need updated Federal protection of educational 
brands. Regis University has been fighting for years against an organization of simi- 
lar name that sells diplomas through servers outside the country. A recent applicant 
wrote along the following lines, “After looking at your online course offerings, I con- 
cluded your degree fit my interests perfectly. However, I am not going to sign up 
because I don’t want to have to convince every new employer for the next 30 years 
that my diploma is from the real Regis University and not a degree mill of similar 
name.” 

I was pleased to see that a new Federal database of available accredited programs 
is now available. It will be a real service to potential students and their employers. 

I would also suggest that the marketplace itself is an important force for quality. 
Adult students and their employers with tuition reimbursement programs are won- 
derfully vigilant when it comes to making sure they get value for their money. For 
a university serious about distance education, every tuition-paying corporation is 
also a quality control agency. Federal tax laws that favor corporate investment in 
employee education are a far more reliable way to guarantee quality than any new 
Federal bureaucracy attempting to exercise direct regulation of already accredited 
programs. 

My thanks to the committee for inviting my testimony. More basic, thanks for 
being serious about guaranteeing the future of our Nation by promoting collabora- 
tion between business and higher education. 

[Whereupon, at 11:32 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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